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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tue inauguration of the Anglo-German Friendship Society, 
which took place at an influential meeting held at the 
Mansion House last Monday, may be regarded as a great 
step forward in the policy of promoting cordial relations 
between the two countries, which we have consistently advo- 
cated in these columns. Nearly three months ago we wrote 
upon this subject: “There is no inherent antagonism 
between the German and English natures,” and the speakers 
at Monday’s gathering realised this fact; their tone was 
characterised by sound common sense. The Duke of Argyll, 
President of the Society, spoke some timely words of 
warning with regard to the scaremongers, who are to be 
found both in Germany and in England, and. observed 
that no hostility to any third country need be implied 
in thus seeking peaceful relations with another Power. 
Sir Frank Lascelles emphasised the necessity for more 
frequent opportunities of intercourse between the people 
themselves as a factor in lessening the suspicion which 
still, to a certain extent, exists; and Lord Avebury 
referred to the commercial aspect of the matter—Germany 
being almost our best customer, it was quite unreasonable 
not to be on friendly terms with her. Fine speeches, it may 
be said, are of little avail; but in this case the words will 
echo through Germany, and do much to convince the 
doubtful ones that rivalry does not necessarily mean enmity. 
The Council of the Anglo-German Friendship Society, con- 
sisting of 600 distinguished men and women; will be a potent 
force on the side of peace. Peace is in the air just now, and 
although we by no means hold with the “ peace-at-any- 
Price” theorists, the maintenance and encouragement of 

ionious intercourse between two Powers who have so 











much in common, so many sympathetic and interdependent 
interests, as England and Germany seems to us a very 
desirable task indeed. 


In another column of the present issue we comment upon 
the enormous number of paid appointments created by the 
present Government, in obedience to the Socialistic ideal 
that no service to the State can be worth having, or can 
be of any account, unless the person who renders it be 
remunerated with a comfortable salary. We are sorry to 
note that the Government, and the various sections upon 
which they rely for their majority, have had this pet theory 
so rudely overset by the answer which Mr. Winston 
Churchill found himself compelled to give to a question 
put by Mr. Watt in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
last. Mr. Watt inquired “whether the Commission 
set up to investigate the statements of the London 
police in a recent trial was remunerated for its 
services,” also if the Taxicab Commission was to be 
recompensed. Mr. Churchill bore high testimony, in the 
following words, to the manner in which Mr, Cave had con- 
ducted the inquiry referred to: - “The hon. and learned 
Member for Kingston, who was good enough to hold 
the inquiry into statements of certain police witnesses at the 
trial of Morrison, has not received any remuneration for his 
valuable and laborious service to the public. The members 
of the committee on London taximeter-cabs are also giving 
their time and labour gratuitously.” In these days when 
members of Parliament are to be paid, and Radical aspirants 
for the distinction of Justice of the Peace are showing a 
somewhat suspicious anxiety to be elevated to a position at 
present unsalaried, it is well to remember that certain 
services, believed to be of excellent value, rendered freely 
to the State in times gone by, have recently been found in 
the murky glow of Socialistic enlightenment to be worth 
nothing at all. 


The announcement that Mr. Pierpont Morgan has acquired 
the only perfect copy known to exist of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur,” printed by Caxton, and that he has 
given £8,560 for it, will make all collectors of rare editions, 
accustomed as they are to hear of large payments by 
devotees, open their eyes in astonishment. It also emphasises 
the point that there are several ways of collecting books. 
One man desires old-fashioned, exquisite bindings, and will 
handle a volume lovingly for the sake of its “feel” and its 
chaste appearance, hardly daring to let it pass for more than 
a moment into the hands of admiring friends; another cares 
only for first or special editions, and scorns the upstart 
moderns with their innumerable and distracting issues. A 
third is unmoved by beautiful bindings or historic 
publishers, and gathers together the works of a few favourite 
authors. To him the book isa thing to be read, not to be 
looked at, and possibly his is the purest joy of all; for 
in his travels he has many pleasant surprises. He 
“picks up" a worn copy of Meredith on some tiny bookstall 
at a wayside station, and is suffused with quiet happiness ; 
he has glorious “finds” at country villages and gloomy 
curio-shops. But if he should by chance light upon a Caxton 
(not that such an event is possible in these days) he pro- 
bably would not know its value—which is where the acute 
collector of rarities scores heavily. The expert is aware 
that there are volumes in the world worth thousands, and is 
on the alert when he hears of their disposal. Whether it is 
wise to make literature a field for financial speculation is 
questionable; it means the running up of prices, and the 
creation of fictitious values, and such processes make the 
onlooker wonder what will happen when Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan's sixty-three Caxtons come into the open market— 
if they ever do. 
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LISABETTA 


Coil of wintry thoughts had I, 
But they all are done ; 

Spring has caught them on the sly 
Since—an hour agone— 

Lisabetta wandered by, 
Singing in the sun. 


Loose and all unbonneted 
Shone her burnished hair, 
And behind her shapely head 
Gleaming aureoles, where 
Amber fleecy cloudlets sped, 

Emphasised her fair. 


Daintily her tripping feet 
Pressed the daisies down, 
That a tyranny so sweet 
Were full fain to own; 
Fluttered in the breeze her neat 
Hyacinthine gown. 


In her rounded arms she bore 
Largess of the Spring— 

Daffodils—perhaps a score— 
Of her pillaging; 

At her slender throat she wore 
Violets clustering. 


With her pure, adoring face 
Upturned to the blue, 

Sang she with a simple grace 
All the joy she knew, 

While a lark remote in space 
Joined the anthem too. 


So she passed, nor e’er divined 
Where I stood apart 
Brooding in my anxious mind 
On a bitter smart, 
But in passing left behind 
Spring within my heart! 
Pu, J. Fisuer. 








RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM 


Ir is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that the 
Government, conscious of impending doom, are deliberately 
riding for a fall. They are ostentatiously flouting every 
time-honoured Liberal principle. Retrenchment, Reform, 
Open Competition—the knell of nepotism—all—all have 
gone. Retrenchment is a byword, economy is non-existent, 
sound financial policy is unknown. The education of the 
community in the principles of Socialism has struck a deadly 
blow at the most cherished tenets of Liberal policy. Poli- 
tical jobbery has reached a climax. Not only have an army 
of officials been appointed at vast expense to the taxpayer, 





but they have been appointed without examination or 
assured proof of their fitness for the duties cast upon 
them. When it is added that the legislation which has 
necessitated the appointment of these officials is condemned 
by at least one-half of the free and independent electors of the 


country the cup is seen to be full and the measure running 
over. 


The Socialist ideal of a State run solely by paid officials, 
snug berths for all and sundry, irrespective of capability or 
character, is on the high road to realisation. Its consumma- 
tion must of course be accompanied by the municipal and 
national appropriation of the land and industrial concerns 
and the exercise of the unlimited taxing powers of the State. 
We are not stating a fanciful proposition, we are quoting 
from the text-book—‘“ The Socialists’ Budget.” 


Mr. Lloyd George, if he returns to the House of Commons, 
will have an opportunity of fulfilling a task which in retire- 
ment he declares will be a congenial one. It will be open to 
him to explain the advantage which has accrued and which is 
likely to accrue to the State as an equivalent for the increase 
in the expenditure on the public services from £47,300,000 
in 1905-6 to £71,800,000 at present. We shall be surprised 
if he can explain the fact otherwise than as the price paid 
for excursions into Socialistic legislation, tempered with the 
inevitable concomitant, expensive provision for wounded 
or recalcitrant members of the Liberal family-party in the 
sanctuary of the Civil Service. 


The practical Socialism of the Chancellor is, however, 
rather too perfervid even for the official professors of the 
creed. Mr. Philip Snowden, an avowed Socialist of the 
dogged Yorkshire type, cannot assimilate the appointment 
of Sir Ernest Soares to the post of Assistant-Comptroller of 
the National Debt Office. The only points in connection 
with the appointment which are clear are that Sir E. Soares, 
being admittedly innocent of actuarial knowledge and the 
qualifications for appointment, was forthwith installed over 
the heads of the officials who devoted their lifetime to the 
work of the Department. These officials were publicly 
declared by the Chancellor’s locwm tenens to be incapable 
of filling the position; hence Sir E. Soares was the last 
resort of a harassed Minister. 


Mr. Snowden has another explanation of the appointment, 
and it is that it is an insult to the whole of the permanent 
Civil Service and a gross instance of favouritism and 
nepotism, and he is further of opinion that it is a disgrace 
to Liberalism that it is silent whilst its party is guilty of 
such abuse of patronage. When log-rollers fall out, what 
sort of men, we wonder, will come to their own. 


Other appointments, it is said, will receive examination in 
the House of Commons, and we would urge Mr. Snowden to 


reserve a portion of his forcible vocabulary, because we 
think he will need it. 


It is understood that the reply of the Government of sea- 
green incorruptibles will assume the familiar form of 
tu-quoque, a form, we submit, which is scarcely fitting 
for use by men of all the virtues. We pity Ministers— 
the Lord Chancellor excepted—that their defence habitually 
assumes the form that the prisoner in the dock is at least 
equally rascally as they are. The standard of ethics is s0 
high; the acknowledgment of calculated lapse under 
temptations so unabashed, We pass with a sense of relief 
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from a sordid chapter—a chapter unhappily which may 
with time be developed into a Pentateuch. 


The main point we wish to enforce on an electorate largely 
inoculated with the virus of lazssez-aller is that they are 
paying a heavy price for results such as we have glanced 
at. We give the net total from a list compiled by Mr. 
Douglas Hall, which is not now nearly complete, of new 
appointments made—the usual Civil Service examination 
being dispensed with—by the Government since 1906. The 
Government, it may be said, refused a return, but Mr. Hall 
succeeded in obtaining reliable information. The number 
of new appointments without any safeguards as to efficiency 
number 873, with total salaries of £239,775. 


Next, please, payment of the members who have been 
parties to these proceedings, and the creation of battalions 
of stipendiary magistrates to replace the unpaid, who do 
their work at least as well. 


Is the Income-tax payer still slumbering ? 
His back is nearly broken. 
The rude awakening of the future will be for a different 


class of taxpayer—the dupe who now shakes hands with 
himself in the fond belief of his own perpetual immunity. 


We have left no space to deal with the Government in 
the aspect of reform, but none is needed, because reform is 
not concerned with destruction only, but demands capacity 
for construction. 








BAVAI 


By H. Bg.ioc 


Tut memories of the Roman Empire and the material relics 
of the first four centuries strike the mind, wherever the 
traveller may come across them, with something of the same 
impression. It is as though he had chanced upon a great 
figure which looked at him in silence, standing immovable 
as he passed: a figure quite real and yet not of this world, 
and greater in stature than are living men. 


Everywhere, I say, this impression that one is watched by 
an old power is the impression of Rome, whether it comes 
upon us in the African uplands or on the moors of Northum- 
berland, or in the heart of great cities, as in the gates of 
Treves or Rheims. 


Whether the place is completely lonely like the wall above 
Corbridge or the mighty Pretorium of Lambése in Numidia, 
whether it is frequented like Arles or Nimes, there is the 
same sensation of aloofness and of silence. I am not sure 
that this feeling of a gulf—a curious cross-feeling of a gulf 
of time with no gulf of space to correspond with it—is not 
strongest in the towns that are still towns, but are dwindled 
and no longer capitals or great. In these the magnitude of 
Rome is felt more subtly than in the deserts, and is yet 
revealed more fully than in the great cities; and in their 
homely market-places one seems to look across the centuries 
and to see them bridged with an unbroken though a 
declining tradition. Of this sort is Autun, though it is still 


rather large ; of this sort is Chichester; but most typical 
of all, I think, Bavai. 





Bavai was once the capital of the Nervii. In some way 
of which no record remains it grew to be a centre of 
government apparently, and of communication certainly, in 
north-eastern Gaul. Why such a site should so have 
reached Imperial importance we cannot judge. The town 
stood, and still stands, diminished, upon a bare enough 
upland. The fields slope up towards it very easily from the 
north, somewhat more steeply from the south; but it is not 
a town upon a hill. It has nothing of natural fortification 
about it. Its site is no more than a roll or rise of land. 
No considerable river is in its neighbourhood. The Scheldt 
is far to the north, the Sambre some miles to the south. No 
stream runs within the walls nor even close outside them ; 
in the shallow valley below an insignificant brook trickles 
northward. Round the place in a sort of ring, beyond its 
wide, empty fields lie the great forests. Notably the thick 
wood of Mormal cutting off the whole of that country-side 
from the pleasanter and warmer country of Avesnes, and 
the high road from Paris to the Netherlands. Perhaps it 
was something sacred about the place, no strategical or com- 
mercial advantage, but mere religion, which first founded 
this capital of a great tribe. Certainly it was so with 
Chartres: it may have been so with Bavai. Perhaps some 
great chief died here, or loved the place because it was his 
birthplace or his inheritance. 

At any rate Bavai became that great thing of the Empire, 
a nucleus for the marching roads and a market for all the 
east and the north. It held this high and regal place 
century after century. It saw the coming both of the 
barbarians and of the Faith. It dominated the transition 
between the full civilisation of Rome and the dark ages. 
, And then, unexplainedly, it very slowly indeed 
declined. 

That decline is the mystery of the town. By an accident 
we happen to have no history of Bavai, nor, | think, any 
historic allusion to the stronghold. Had something come 
down to us, written, which could tell us of the city’s great- 
ness, Bavai would be to-day among the famous little towns 
of Europe. But there is no document; only the map with 
its great star of roads, the fragment of a temple, and great 
blocks of Roman wall, decayed, witness to what the place 
was. No one visits it. You find its name in no book, and 
the very people of the place are astonished if a chance 
traveller comes in to peer about him. 

There is no high place left in Bavai, but from one or two 
roofs, and best of all from the tower of the church, near the 
bells, you can look round on every side over the hedgeless 
fields and see the seven great roads, each darting out mile 
after mile towards the boundaries of the Empire on the one 
side, and the inward parts of Gaul upon the other. 


That straight line which goes diminishing and unswerving 
dead north-east runs to Utrecht; ad trajectwm, the last 
crossing of the Rhine. That other, next to it, more 
easterly, points to Cologne; beyond it, a third, dead east, 
leads to Treves. 


Southward two others run spread out like two stretched 
strings; the easterly one darts for the crossing of the 
Sambre for Vervins, for Rheims, and for the Catalanian 
plains, and so south onward for the Morvan, for the schools 
of Autun, for Lyons, for Rome. It was the high road of all. 
The westerly one strikes for the Ile de France, and branched 
upon the Oise (or rather in its valley) to Noyon, to Com- 
piégne, to Paris, to Rouen. A fifth road ran and runs south 
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of west for Amiens; a sixth, just north of west, makes for 
Arras for Boulogne, and for the crossing of the sea. The 
seventh is the northly great street, which sprang for 
Tournai, for Courtrai, for the Batavian Island, and the 
mouths of the Rhine and Meuse. 

They say it was the lieutenant of Augustus who, twenty 
years before our Lord was born, traced out these strict lines 
for their miles and miles of going. For 1,800 years there 
stood in the market-place of Bavai a milliary—a stone which 
set forth the nature of these great roads and their directior. 
Weather and time turned it into something blackened and 
formless enough ; but it grew to be worshipped, and great 
stories gathered about it. 

The people came to say that this stone had been set up by 


a King who desired to govern the whole earth, and so had | ; 
| last six years of his Parliamentary career, and, having 


driven to the very ends of it these seven great roads. The 


story went on to tell that this King put the roads under the , 
protection of the Seven Planets, and under seven tutelary | 
gods, three good, four malign; that, in pursuance of this | 


plan, he paved these roads three in white marble and four 
in black, and that by their magic he had power over all 
countries. So much did those roads weigh upon the minds 
of men that the fantastic tale arose just as I have written 
it, and was enshrined on the dark stone. 


The armies of the Revolution who, to the right and left 


of this town, fought their enormous fights at Wattignes, 


at Tourcoing, at Fleurus, at Jemappes, detesting ancient | 
symbols, threw the stone down. The Restoration set up. 


another stone. Thirty-nine years ago that second pillar. 
was restored and the names of the towns to which the 
Seven Roads drive were inscribed upon its seven sides ; on’ 
the summit of the pillar there was put (then or earlier) a. 
statue of the Frankish Queen who in her time restored “se 
maintained these Roman ways. 


The whole thing is very typical of Gaul. Chartres has’ 
just the same succession of a monument incredibly old, over- 


thrown in the violence of ’93, set up again in our time. 


That pillar is the only little boast that Bavai makes, and 
it is made so low and so humbly that no one hears it. There 
are people not forty miles from Bavai who have never heard 
of Bavai. Yet every time I look at the map of that region 
for one purpose or another—for the story of a battle or for 
the planning of a holiday—the seven great lines, streaming 
out like lines of force from this citadel of Roman power, 
stand out from the sheet, as it were, and have a meaning 
separate from everything else that is printed upon it. 

It seems impossible that they should be empty and that 
no files should march along them any more. 

They run, now a paved high road, now a footpath, now 
a narrow alley through a wood, then lost in the undergrowth, 
then suddenly a paved high road again, they run so 
unceasingly their stage after stage of marching days, and 
they have silent experience of the past, especially of battles. 

One in particular—the great road to Cologne—is crammed 
with such memories, and if you will follow it through its 
changes, pierce the woods with it, try to discover it where 
it is lost at river crossings, piece it together from stretch to 
stretch—if you will so recover it, I say, starting from 
Germany and making for Bavai as you go, you will have on 
either side the names of innumerable fights—Landen and 
Neerwinden, Fleurus, Ligny, and Quatre-Bras and Waterloo, 


and lastly, just as you enter the fields of Bavai, a hamlet off 
your road is Malplaquet. 





REVIEWS 


THE LIFE OF LORD GOSCHEN 


The Life of George Joachim Goschen, First Viscount Goschen, 
1831 to 1907. By the Hoy. Artuur D. Extiot. With 


Portraits. In Two Volumes. (Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1911. 25s. net). 


By Sir Wituiam Boi 


[First Notice. ] 


Barety four years have passed since Lord Goschen died, 
and yet we recognise sadly that most of us require remind- 
ing of his great services to the Empire, so fast does the 
world live to-day. 

We happened to be colleague with Mr. Elliot during the 


known him slightly, we cannot help feeling that there is a 
good deal of Mr. Elliot in the book We do not mean to 
imply for one moment that he has obtruded his personality 
unduly into the biography. No author who had taken an 
active part in the movements in which his subject was 
involved could have shown more self-effacement; but it is 
inevitable that, having known him, we should feel his 
powerful but quiet personality all through the book. 

The book might have been called “ The Penultimate Whig 
by the last of them,” whilst the second volume could have 
had as a useful sub-title, “The History of the Liberal, 
Unionist Party.” 

It has been compiled with painstaking care. The author 
has entered into the spirit and views of Goschen when, as a 
young man, he was an advanced Liberal, when he became a 
Minister in Liberal Governments, and when he became a 
member of the Liberal-Unionist party after the great split. 
His views and actions on Home Rule and Free Trade are 
admirably pourtrayed; at the same time, we feel that 
Goschen’s character itself is a somewhat faint etching. 
Judging from what we read and know, it must have been a 
character rich in colours, and yet we never seem to get to 
know the man. We can judge of his strength of character, 
his firmness, his courage, his self-denial and devotion to 
duty; but there is no light and shade, there are no contrasts, 
no weaknesses, and no mistakes. We are never intimate 
with him. Without undue eulogy, he is always on a pedestal 
or at a distance. However, let us deal with the book as we 
find it, for with the above reservation it throws a great deal 
of light on a character that is little known. 

Many persons who ought to know better would say, “Oh, 
Goschen—he was a German Jew, was henot?” As a matter 
of fact, we find the family was Lutheran, and could trace its 
pedigree back to a “worthy parish clergyman” in Saxony, 
who was living in the year 1609. For one hundred years 
the family followed the learned professions and then engaged 
in mercantile pursuits. 

It is probable that Lord Goschen’s Life of his Grandfather 
will live after the statesman's memory has faded, for it was 
a labour of love which gave genuine delight to so able a critic 
as Lord Morley. 

As a publisher in Leipzig— 


He published the first collection of Goethe's scattered 
writings ; he was for a time the housemate of Schiller; he 
was the bosom friend of Wieland, once the patriarch of the 
German world of letters; he was in constant correspondence 
with many other stars in the brilliant Weimar constellation 
and with the famous scholars of the University of Jena. 
Gifted with a striking and often picturesque pen, his letters 
throw interesting sidelights on the celebrated personalities with 


whom he came in contact, not only as a writer but as a man. 


It was the publisher’s third son, William Henry, who came 
to England “in the year of peace and Waverley ”—1814— 
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to settle, where he married an English wife and founded the 
English branch of the family. 

He came into contact with a Bremer merchant named 
Friihling, and together they founded the great banking 
house of Friihling and Goschen, which soon became a power 
in City financial circles :— 


My father [wrote Lord Goschen] had prospered in London 
by means of intense industry, great commercial insight, and 
corresponding thought—but no bread-winning labour, how- 
ever intense, diminished the brightness of his intellectual 


powers or blurred his vision of all the wider aspects of the 
world. 


It is clear that in this frugal semi-German household 
young Goschen was trained most carefully from his earliest 
years. He had a German governess, who gave him a careful 
grounding under the evident superintendence of his parents. 
He then went to the Blackheath Preparatory School at 
nine, and from thence to Germany at eleven, with the idea 
of following a mercantile career; and Lord Goschen seems 
to have thought that he was handicapped by the three years 
he spent in Germany when he was subsequently sent to an 
English Public School and University. We venture to doubt 
this, for it is clear that when he was at Meiningen the 
boy’s exceptional powers of mind were developed, and “a 
solid foundation of mental material had been laid,” although 
it may be true that he was ill-equipped for the special style 
of classical work in English schools. 

The father of the Reviewer was slightly Goschen’s senior 
at Rugby, and we remember his describing Goschen as a 
quiet, shy boy, who did not mix much with his schoolfellows 
for the first two or three years. Goschen says: “ My 
father’s ambition for me at all times was indeed almost a 
passion. He staked an infinite and pathetic amount of 
happiness on my success.” His father seems to have made 
up his mind from the first that Goschen was a boy of 
exceptional ability ; he trained him like a racehorse for the 
highest stakes. He never seems to have doubted, from the 
time he sent him to Rugby at the age of fourteen, that he 
would become a leading figure in the world, and the boy 
responded to the call with all the force of his keen and 
industrious nature. In this part of the book there is no 
mention of his brothers and sisters, both parents appearing 
to have concentrated their attention on George. 

The next few pages are one long catalogue of his success 
at Rugby and Oxford. He became Cock of the school. Dr. 
Tait wrote:—‘“‘ He is one of the best heads of the school 
that I have known during my Headmastership.” ‘ Goschen 
made a very eloquent and brilliant speech,” wrote Jex-Blake, 
“ about the Papal Aggression in the Oxford Union the other 
day, and on the right side too. He is far the most eloquent 
person I ever heard anywhere.” As a young man he had a 
curious love of analysis; he was always pulling his own 
mind and his own opinion to pieces. Both sides of every 
question were usually very clear to him, and the reasons pro 
and con ranged in well-ordered regiments on either side. This 
habit of his went far, and it is obvious from Mr. Elliot’s 
description that it continued with him throughout life. His 
conclusions were not determined till after he had very care- 
fully pondered and weighed them. In later years and in 
matters of administrative detail he often surprised his 
friends by postponing till the last moment a final decision. 
Yet in matters of political principle, and as regards broad 
lines of action, no statesman was ever less vacillating or more 
firmly consistent 

This trait is skilfully pourtrayed throughout the book. 
The Queen ; Lord Granville in foreign affairs; his colleagues 
during the Home Rule troubles ; Lord Salisbury during his 
career as Chancellor; the great financiers during the Baring 
crisis, and his followers during the Tariff Reform agitation, 





all turned to him for advice, and he never failed them. His 
advice was always clear and to the point, and those who 
sought it felt that it was the result of much clear thinking. 
All through his long life he gave his country of his best. 

After taking a Double First at Oxford he went into his 
father’s firm, where he took an active part, throwing his 
whole soul into the business. ‘In business he was never an 
amateur” ; his father dubbed him “ the driving-wheel of the 
machine.” 

In 1854 he fell in love with the lady he subsequently 
married, and his father, not altogether approving of the 
match, shipped him off to New Granada, where the firm had 
business interests. It was a strange life in a primitive 
country for the Oxford Double First, for whom every one 
had predicted a brilliant public career; but young Goschen 
never complained—he obeyed his father until the elder 
Goschen saw plainly that the marriage was inevitable. In 
the year 1856 he returned to England; he married a year 
later at the age of twenty-six, and no husband and wife 
were ever better suited. For forty years she rendered him 
the greatest assistance in various ways, and gave him the 
happiest of homes. 

At twenty-seven he became a Director of the Bank of 
England, and in 1861 he wrote the “Theory of the Foreign 
Exchange,” which in a very few years ran into many editions 
and gave him at once a wide fame. 

In those days the City of London was distinctly Liberal, 
and in 1863 Goschen was invited to stand, on the death of 
Mr. Western Wood. His views were considered advanced. 
He entered the House of Commons pledged to Parliamentary 
Reform, the Ballot, abolition of Church rates, and the 
removal of religious disabilities. Mr. Goschen soon made 
his mark with such excellent qualities, and he was withal so 
painstaking that he was bound to come to the front. He spoke 
on “the abolition of Tests for Academical Degrees at the 
Universities,” and gave an interesting account of an inter- 
view he had with Palmerston, who had selected him to 
second the Address in 1864. The old man instructed him 
very fully as to what to say about foreign policy, and when 
Goschen asked him with becoming indifference about domestic 
affairs and legislation, “ Oh,” he gaily replied, rubbing his 
hands with comfortable satisfaction, “there is really nothing 
to be done. We cannot go on adding to the Statute-book 
ad infinitum. Perhaps we may have a little law reform or 
bankruptcy reform, but wé cannot go on legislating for 
ever!” 

A correspondence next took place between Cobden and the 
young Parliamentarian, in which he warns Goschen against 
an independent attitude and many-sided criticism. He avers 
that, in the long run it leads to isolation in which no man 
can accomplish any important object. 

On certain subjects Goschen sympathised with advanced 
Liberalism, but he was ready from the very first to cross 
swords with the Manchester School, and their attempts to 
set class against class. 

His next step upwards was his acceptance of the offer of 
the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade, and here his 
father wisely decreed that his work was finished for Friihling 
and Gischen. ‘“ Henceforward he must work for the 
nation.” He became President of the Poor-law Board, and 
then First Lord of the Admiralty in Gladstone’s great 
Ministry of 1868, and from that time was always a first-rate 
Minister to whatever Government he became attached. 

Whilst in opposition he was commissioned by the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders in London to protect English 
interests in Egypt, a position which he accepted on condition 
that it should be “ entirely honorary,” and which he carried 
out to the entire satisfaction of all parties. 

When Gladstone came back to power in 1880 Goschen 
opposed the extension of the county franchise, which made 
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it impossible for him to join the Cabinet, but Gladstone was 
so eager to employ him that he offered him the Viceroyalty 
of India, which for private reasons he felt compelled to 
decline. His next work was to be in the Near East, where 
trouble was brewing over the Turkish-Greek Frontier 
Question. Goschen became Ambassador to Constantinople. It 
was while occupying this position he met Bismarck, who 
said to him, “I rather envy you English statesmen the 
excitement of the House of Commons. You have the 
pleasure of being able to call a man a damned infernal 
scoundrel. Now I cannot do that indiplomacy.” This part 
of the biography is admirably told. What struck Goschen 
most about Bismarck’s methods was the degree of absolute 
independence with which he did his work. No obligation 
to communicate with a single colleague; no desire for a 
moment’s quiet reflection. In the presence of the British 
Ambassador he dictated straight off an important circular to 
the German Ambassadors at Foreign Courts. 

How he satisfactorily carried out his difficult task of 
preserving the peace of Europe is fully described. 

Mr. Goschen, curiously enough, was generally outside all 
the difficulties and questions which troubled Gladstone's 
Government of 1880—Majuba, Bradlaugh, and the Land 
League. 

On the retirement of Speaker Brand Mr. Gladstone offered 
him the Speakership, which he declined on the score of his 
failing eyesight. The first volume ends with the premoni- 
tions of Home Rule and “the Hawarden Kite” on the 
subject which Herbert Gladstone caused to be inserted in 
the Leeds Mercury. The important part which Goschen was 
to play in the momentous events which followed we must 
leave to our review of the second volume. Never wasa man 
of the temperament and training of Goschen more needed in 
the crisis that followed. His clear-headedness, his patriotism, 
and the way he influenced his colleagues is described in a 
masterly way. 





POETRY AND VERSE—II. 


The Moonkght Sonata. By M. A. B, Evans, (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 5s. net.) 


The Unfading Light. By Carouine Davenrorr Swan, 
(Sherman, French and Co., Boston, Mass. $1.25.) 


Dartmoor Mist. By A. Bruen Corkran. (Elliot Stock. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


The Naiad, and other Poems, By A. D. H. Autan, M.A, 
(John Ouseley, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Gardens of Gray's Inn, and other Verses. By CHRISTIAN 
Tearte. (Longmans, Green and Co. 5s. net.) 


Medea and Circe, and other Poems. By Anraur K. Sain, 
(Temple-Sheen Press. 4s. net.) 


Tne scheme of embodying in rhyme a series of pictures 
suggested by Beethoven’s “ Moonlight Sonata” is quite 
pretty, but is hardly justified by its results in the case of 
Mr. M. A. B. Evans; the moods of the music, calm and 
storm, hope and despair, are suggested, but without much 
strength or command of language. Most of the lyrics and 
irregular poems which follow are open to the same criticism ; 
but when the reader comes to the last fifty pages, which are 
devoted to the French verse-forms, a pleasant surprise is in 
store for him. The author is at his best when forced to 
concentrate his thought within the rigid boundaries of the 
ballade and the rondeau. Only once do we rebel at a rather 
pronounced punning refrain on p. 149; but immediately 
opposite this rondeau is an excellent specimen, in which the 





opening phrase—‘“ Would Fancy thee direct, what bliss 
were thine ’—is carried to its ingenious conclusion most 
happily : 
Her face and figure naught amiss : 
She'd sing and play, past scorn or hiss,— 
Bright, cheerful, wise, and never tart, 
A paragon! Nay, do not start— 
Art thou quite sure a maid like this 
Would fancy thee 7 


In the various ballades the author is quite at home; the 
“ Ballade of Fashions,” with its refrain, ‘Where are the 
styles of long ago?” and the “ Ballade of the Highteenth 
Century” are quite on the classic models. In fact these 
fifty pages of clever rhyming, often on charmingly conceived 
themes, more than compensate for the disappointing quality 
of the previous portion. 

Devout und sincere as the sonnets and lyrics of Miss Swan 
undoubtedly are, they sound one note so persistently that the 
reader will be apt to find them monotonous. The devotional 
mood is unfortunately not conducive, as a rule, to good 
poetry, and, from a literary point of view, the two or three 
stanzas in which the writer sings of earthly beauties without 
moralising or obtaining a hymn-like effect are much to be 
preferred, 

In spite of his rhyming “draw” with “ more,” “ palms” 
with “ arms,” “back in” with “ lacking,” and (a triumph 
indeed!) “ Himalayas” with “ prayers,” Mr. Corkran has 
much that is pleasant in his collected verses. He smites the 
reviewer neatly between the joints of the harness by a stanza 
of his “ Envoi,” which we quote :— 


Some sneering critic comes to scoff 

At what we think we've done so well ; 
And puts the True Believer off 

The wares we want so much to sell. 


We do not blench at this onslaught, for Mr. Corkran 
forgets—if he ever knew—that the true critic praises when 
he can, and finds fault when necessary ; but never “ sneers,” 
though it is permitted him on occasion to be judiciously 
ironic. The best verses in this volume are the simplest, as 
when the author addresses the “Jolly little English boy 
playing on the sands,” or sings quaintly of the adage, “ Two's 
Company, Three’s None,” or writes of “ Polly and the 
Pixies,” a pretty little rhyme of the heathery moorland. 

Mr, Allan seems to be an eminently “safe " writer of 
verse—he can be depended upon to rhyme “maiden fair” 
with “ golden hair,” to talk pleasantly of “ Autumn's golden 
fruit” and the “ virgin snow-clad peak;"” his very “ safe- 
ness ’’ renders some of his stanzas ordinary which with a little 
courage in seeking and using a less trite adjective or phrase 
would have crossed that difficult boundary-line between 
mere versification and poetry. Even as it is he has given us 
some delicate and arresting lines—such as the opening of 
the sonnet entitled ‘ The Countess ” :— 


Frail as a wind-flower in the beechen shade 
Within the church she knelt. 


A curious instance of how carelessness may spoil an other- 
wise really good poem occurs in “The Lover’s Seat.” The 
two middle verses we quote :— 


A glimpse away to the heathland of the East ; 
And the bracken is rustling in the breeze! 

"Tis good to be here, in the haunt of bird and beast, 
Where squirrel, jay, and stoat do as they please. 


A glimpse away to the blue haze in the South ; 
And a salt wind comes blowing over-seas ! 
Far off, a murmuring in the Channel’s mouth, 

Hard by, a droning of the honey-bees. 


Here the terrible fourth line and the very weak third 
completely ruin a set of verses which might have brought @ 
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breath of summer from a Cornish headland to the least poetic 
soul, Some excellent translations are included which do some- 
thing towards compensating for our disaypointment in many 
of the preceding efforts. 

We have had occasion before to comment favourably on 
the work of Mr Christian Tearle, and in this volume of 
capital ballads and rhymes very few flaws can be found. 
One of the best things in the book is a little poem entitled 
“ My tears would have their way ;” it is simple, strong, and 
very near to human nature. ‘The Rochester Coach,” a 
rollicking song of the old days, pleases us with its infectious 
gaiety and its galloping lilt :— 


Well on our way in the fresh of the morn, 
Over Blackheath and in sight of the corn ; 
Peter the guard gives a rouse on his horn— 
Peter is stalwart and merry ! 
Breasting the hill, with a pause at the top ; 
Dashing to Welling with never a stop, 
Stretching away from the land of the hop, 
White with the bloom of the cherry. 


Easy enough to write, perhaps, but not easily kept up for 
several verses with such a fine swing and genial, open-air, 
rousing effect as is obtained by Mr. Tearle. His clever elegy 
ona poor starved cat which sought shelter and found a home 
in Gray’s Inn is a very pretty achievement in mingled pathos 
and humour, and the lyrics and ballads of olden days contain 
many stanzas which we would willingly quote for our 
readers’ pleasure had we space. Altogether Mr. Tearle’s 
“Verses ’ are exhilarating, and a splendid antidote to a 
melancholy mood. 

“Medea and Circe,” a blank-verse poem of six hundred 
lines, deals with the visit of Medea to her sister-enchantress 
on the far-famed isle of the Grecian Sea. It shows a notable 
mastery of words, but we can hardly go so far as to say that 
“the poet has mastered the grand style of epic poetry,” as 
does the writer of the introduction. One passage, descrip- 
tive of the landing of Medea, will illustrate the style :— 


Meantime Medea from the yellow strand, 
Pearl-scattered, slowly passed ; and took her way 
Beneath a mighty-towering forest's gloom, 

So dim that Slumber there her ancient reign 
Held lonely, scarce disturbed by any song 

Of deep-voiced bird: and never was there known 
The wild wind’s riot ; but low-bubbling rills 
Adrowse crept on; and through the perfumed air 
Stole murmurs of the ever-moving main. 


The glamour of Mr. Stephen Phillips seems to pervade this ; 
we remember a certain “ odorous, amorous isle of violets,” 
and “poplars shivering in a silver dream.” A sonnet of 
which we give the sestet will show the author in his weakest, 
most sugary mood :— 


Thou dost lean o'er me, singing through the night. 
Wild is thy song, Beloved, wild thine eyes ; 

And lo! the witchery of thy moon-kissed hair 
Falls round me with its nameless, shadowy light. 
O Love-born miracle sublime and rare ! 

We hand-in-hand move on through Paradise. 


They will do it, these gay dogs of poets. We wonder why ? 
How many wild-haired and wild-eyed youngsters who 
imagined themselves in love have gone into the moon-kissed- 
hair business, and walked hand-in-hand with Her through 
Paradise ? Let us have Meredith’s Marian, for a change :— 


She is steadfast as a star 
And yet the maddest maiden ; 
She can wage a gallant war 
And give the peace of Eden. 


And’she is a great deal more to our taste than the lady who 


leans over people and sings a wild song all night, Some of 
B 





Mr. Sabin’s poems come perilously near the definition of 
“nothing prettily said;” per contra, we have a perfectly 
charming “ Ballade of Poesy,” and some pleasant lyrics. A 
little less sweetness, a little more energy, would improve Mr 
Sabin’s work, and that we consider him to be worth 
improving may be taken for granted by the amount of space 
we have given him. Itis rather a pity, by the way, that in 
sd neat a volume the misspellings “ wierdly” on page 15, 


and “ beseiged ”’ on page 28, should have been omitted from 
the list of errata. 





EVERYMAN’S PHILOSOPHY 


Creative Evolution. By Henrt Berason. 


lation by Artuur Mitcuett, Ph.D. 
Co. 10s. net.) 


Authorised Trans- 
(Maemillan and 


Matter and Memory. By Hewnrt Berasoy. Authorised 


Translation by Nancy Marearet Pact and W. Scorr 
Paumer. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


True genius is the ability to exploit the simple things of 
life ; it is the deification of the commonplace. Surely the 
genius of the inventor of the fountain-pen is on a higher and 
a truer plane than that of the chemist who discovers a new 
element. The latter, like the searcher after hidden treasure, 
digs and quarries into the recesses of his own little world 
and perchance discovers a new series of compounds which 
will be a worry to future generations of students ; the former, 
ignorant of scientific method, but possessing that inexplic- 
able instinct of the dowser, has unconsciously developed far 
greater powers of observation—he has the ability to see what 
is to be seen. Can we hand down to our successors a story, 
whether true or untrue, with a more glorious moral than 
the story of the youthful James Watt? The youth who, 
sitting at his father’s hearth, saw visions of a steam-engine 
in the cloud of condensing water vapour which was emitted 
from the spout of a two-shilling kettle, possessed a genius 
which has made almost as great an impression on modern 
civilisation as all the teachers of the Christian era. Toa 
great extent social reform, the elevation and education of 
the masses, can be traced to the invention of the steam- 
engine. As in the world of work so in the world of play ; 
the great billiard-players are great because they are so 
elementary ; the young amateur is amateur because he is so 
complex. We are reminded of the explanation of choking 
by a writer whom every one must quote now that he has 
been recently rediscovered. The process of swallowing as 
performed by the human being is so natural, is such a part 
of the organism, and therefore so little understood, that the 
slightest deviation from the ordinary leads to disastrous 
consequences. Samuel Butler, in “Life and Habit,” 
says :— 


The new-born child cannot eat, and cannot drink, but he 
can swallow as soon as he is born; and swallowing appears 
to have been an earlier faculty of animal life than that of 
eating with teeth. The ease and unconsciousness with 
which we eat and drink is clearly attributable to practice ; 
but a very little practice seems to go a long way—a sus- 
piciously small amount of practice—as though somewhere or 
at some other time there must have been more practice than 
we can account for. We can very readily stop eating and 
drinking, and we can follow our own action without difficulty 
in either process; but as regards swallowing, which is the 
earlier habit, we have less power of self-analysis and 

% control; when we have once committed ourselves beyond a 
certain point to swallowing we must finish doing so. . . , 
And if we get into a difficulty we choke, and are more at a 
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loss how to become introspective than we are about eating 

and drinking. 

In Professor Henri Bergson’s “ L’Evolution Créatrice” 
we have the philosophy of the common man; in contradis- 
tinction from the complexities and abstractions of the 
so-called simplications known as philosophical systems we 
have a logos with its foundations on man himself. The 
English-speaking race, as well as Professor Bergson, owe a 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Mitchell for his translation, which 
preserves the charm and spirit of the original, and can only 
be the work of a sympathetic and believing disciple. The 
philosopher who makes bricks without straw will not readily 
find a place for “Creative Evolution ;” but the man who 
lives will live again and again in the pages of this wonderful 
work, And why do we say wonderful ? Because here is no 
closed system of thought; nowhere is humanity depicted as 
the solution of a mathematical equation ; the recognition of 
the complex nature of organised matter seems so simple 
that we wonder why we have had to wait until the twentieth 
century for it. If Professor Bergson is most daringly original, 
if the prevalent ideas of science and philosophy are ruthlessly 
thrust aside, if we undergo a “ mental catastrophe,” so much 
the better for us. We are brought back to the heart of 
things. 

In another way we must frankly praise Professor Bergson. 
The human organism is very frequently led away from itself 
bevause of its complexity ; the mind describes a circle round 
itself; like the pseudopodia of the amoeba, the off-shoots of 
the mind are s> varied and so numerous that any excessive 
development of one of these tendencies produces a serious 
twisting of the integrated outlook. It is like the motion of 
a body in a non-resisting medium; it goes on for ever 
unless killed by its own conceit. Take the political analogy. 
One section of the political wire-pullers tells us to shout for 
Free Trade, but has that cured all our ills? Another set of 
prophets whispers “ Tariff Reform is the only panacea; ” the 
Socialist says “ Vote for Me and the Millennium ;” another 
calls for a Business Government. These all represent 
tendencies. The great statesman, who lives for his country 
and not for his party, will be he who chooses most wisely 
the good things from each of these sections, Great men are 
springing up, and they are endeavouring to place for us 
various antitheses in the correct relations to each other Sir 
William Crookes has tried to show us where physical science 
and psychical science are dependent upon each other, and 
also where they are independent. It is useless attempting 
to make either of these the basis of the other; but it is 
possible to outline a via media wherefrom the fringes where 
the two meet can be the better distinguished. Is not this 
preferable to the old idea that belief in one of these signified 
the negation of the other? Similarly Sir Oliver Lodge has 
attempted to reconcile a basis of religious faith with the 
teachings of pure science. 

And now Professor Bergson essays to place philosophy and 
science upon correct terms with each other. He attacks the 
vendors of abstract ideas, who deal in logical systems of 
thought or in materialistic laws. He sees life as it is; the 
old philosophers lost the thread of life in the intricacies of 
their mental machinery :— 


The history of the evolution of life shows us in 
the faculty of understanding an appendage of the faculty of 
acting. . . . Hence should result this consequence, that 
our intellect, in the narrow sense of the word, is intended 
to secure the perfect fitting of our body to its environment, 
to represent the relations of external things among them- 
selves—in short, to think matter. Our concepts 
have been formed on the model of solids; our logic is, pre- 
eminently, the logic of solids. 


If this is true, what is the use of going further? It 
follows that our thought is not capable of realising the full 





nature of life; created by life for the definite purpose 
referred to in the quotation, how can it be applied to life 
itself ? Professor Bergson points out that “the evolution 
that ends in man is not the only one.” There are other 
forms of consciousness, though not so self-contained as the 
human intellect, which, nevertheless, also express something 
of importance to the evolutionary movement. Each indi- 
vidual is a manifestation of the original impulse, and there- 
fore contains within him the whole secret of life. The intel- 
lect, with its geometrical and utilitarian training, cannot 
solve this riddle. It must look deeper—to intuition, to 
instinct :— 


Together they may solve by a method more sure, brought 
nearer to experience, the great problems that philosophy 
poses. For, if they'should succeed in their common enter. 
prise, they would show us the formation of the intellect, and 
thereby the genesis of that matter of which our intellect 
traces the general configuration. They would dig to the 
very root of nature and of mind. They would substitute 
for the false evolutionism of Spencer—which consists in 
cutting up present reality, already evolved, into little bits no 
less evolved, and then recomposing it with these fragments, 
thus positing in advance everything that is to be explained— 
a true evolutionism, in which reality would be followed in 
its generation and its growth. 


Professor Bergson does not give us a completed philosophy ; 
he defines the method, and allows us a glimpse of the possibi- 
lities of its application. He shows us that the solutions of 
the intellect—mechanism and finality—both miss the true 
conception of time, “ the stuff the psychical life is made of.” 
Unlike the philosophical systems, this task is not for one 
man. Such a philosophy will not be made in a day ; it will 
require generations. 


Dr. Mitchell was fortunate in receiving the friendly 
interest of the late Professor William James, who had 
intended to introduce the work to English readers in a 
prefatory note. Bergson's philosophy has much in common 
with pragmatism, so much so that some one has called 
Bergson the true father of the pragmatists. 


“ Oreative Evolution” is a theory of life and intellect 
with a charming simplicity of style and wealth of illustra- 
tion that make the reader forget that he studies deep 
philosophical problems. The author's previous work, 
‘* Matiére et Mémoire,” which is now translated by Miss 
Paul and Mr. Scott Palmer, deals with a specific problem, 
and is more technical. Here again Bergson discovers a sort 
of via media between idealism and realism ; he puts us at a 
point where idealism and realism become partial aspects of 
a greater truth. He affirms the reality of spirit and the 
reality of matter, and strives to determine their mutual 
relations by the study of memory. Once more he realises 
the dualistic tendencies of the common man :— 


Matter, in our view, is an aggregate of “images.” And 
by “image we mean a certain existence which is more 
than that which the idealist calls a representation, but less 
than that which the realist calls a thing—an existence placed 
half-way between the “thing” and the “representation.” 
— For common sense the object exists in itself, and, 
on the other hand, the object is, in itself, pictorial, as we 
perceive it: image it is, but a self-existing image. 


The translation of “ Matter and Memory ” is a masterly one, 
and includes an introduction specially written for the 
English translation by Professor Bergson. We heartily 
recommend these two works to all with introspective incli- 
nations ; they will fill many an aching void of the intellect ; 
they preach a living philosophy ; and is not a living philo- 
sophy life itself ? 
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MR. YEATS’ NEW BOOK 


The Green Helmet and other Poems. By WitiaM BUTLER 


Yeats. (The Cuala Press, Dumdrum, Ireland. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


We have here but a slim volume, a matter of some thirty- 
three pages only, printed and bound in the chaste fashion 
which the Cuala Press is like to make famous; yet it 
arouses many strange and various thoughts. There is a 
quality in Mr. Yeats’ work that has made the matter of his 
progress of considerable interest. In his prose he has 
avowed the belief that poetry should exist merely for its 
own ends; that it should spurn moral ends, and should exist 
for the sole purpose of exhibiting a high and chastened 
beauty. Precisely what this means it is difficult to see, 
though it is sufficiently obvious what it is meant to convey. 
It is as though one should say that religion should exist for 
its own ends merely, and abjure moralities. If we are to 
understand that poetry, in becoming didactic, steps off its 
lustrous throne, then that is, or should be, a self-evident 
thing. But that is not to say that pure poetry disavows 
morality or that high poetry is unmoral. 


Mr. Yeats’ intellectual ancestry, in fact, dates from a 
school that received its impact of inspiration from Walter 
Pater. But Pater himself did not maintain the attitude 
suggested by certain passages of his “ Renaissance.” He pro- 
gressed from that vision, and enriched his work immeasurably 
thereby. Therefore Mr. Yeats aroused interest. Hitherto 
he has clung to his attitude, an attitude that would judge 
beauty to be an entity rather than an attribute. Yet the 
volume of his work hitherto achieved has caused many to 
wonder what his next move would be, for it seemed to 
suggest that it had sung to its finish. It is impossible to 
make many volumes of “ The Wind Among the Reeds.” 


In this present volume, however, there is a poem that 
suggests this mood of his. It runs:— 


All things can tempt me from this craft of verse, 
One time it was a woman's face, or worse, 

The seeming needs of my fool-driven land ; 

Now nothing but comes readier to the hand 
Than this accustomed toil. When I was young 
I had not given a penny for a song. 

Did not the poet sing it with such airs 

That one believed he had a sword upstairs, 

Yet would be now, could I but have my wish, 
Colder and dumber and deafer than a fish. 


It is better to let a poet explain himself by apt quotation 
and collation than to throw a mist of words about his 
meaning. Therefore against the poem already quoted let 
this other be set, and let them rub a light between them :— 


The fascination of what's difficult 

Has dried the sap out of my veins, and rent 
Spontaneous joy and natural content 

Out of my heart. There’s something ails our colt 
That must, as if it had not holy blood, 

Nor on an Olympus leaped from cloud to cloud, 
Shiver under the lash, strain, sweat, and jolt 

As though it dragged road metal. My curse on plays 
That have to be set up in fifty ways, 

On the days’ war with every knave and dolt, 
Theatre business, management of men. 

I swear before the dawn comes round again 

I'll find the stable and draw out the bolt. 


Between these two poems his present mood is easily dis- 
coverable. He who once would “not have given a penny 


for a song” (did not the poet imply that he had immediate 
business on hand of earnest purpose, “a sword upstairs ”’?) 
and who turned away scornfully from so empirical a muse, is 
now finding two things assail him. One is, that the difficult 
thing becomes more and more attenuate, and that the fascina- 
tion of its pursuit is drying the sap out of his veins. The other 
is, that the old empiric business of the world is assailing him. 
“Theatre business, management of men.” Between one 
and the other his muse is losing fire; it must now needs 
“shiver under the lash, strain, sweat and jolt.” He swears 
he will flee it all. 


He is right: his muse is losing fire. There was a music 
that sung through “The Wind Among the Reeds” that is 
missed among these lyrics. They are often of a dry quality, 
lacking the sap that made his earlier poems of such haunting 
significance. They are no less difficult to attach definite 
meanings to, but are now brittle, losing that winsome charm 
that sang their younger fellows to affectionate memory. 
Sometimes their meaning is bare and hard. Sometimes 
they are couched in a simplicity that defeats itself, being 
pellucid truly enough as to speech, but very elliptical, either 
in syntax or idea. Not only as to women, but no less as to 
verse, he is a lover of that 


beauty like a tightened bow, a kind 
That is not natural in an age like this, 
Being high and solitary and most stern. 


The drama that gives its title to this volume is a versi- 
fied form of “Golden Helmet.” Plot and incident are the 
same in both; and a careful collation of them furnishes a 
light interesting enough as to Mr. Yeats’ method of work. 
Compare, for example, the following speech in one and the 
other! tis Leagaire who speaks; and he speaks of 
Cuchulain :— 


I wish he would come for all that, and put quiet and 
respect for those that are more than she is into that young 
wife of his. Only this very night your wife and my wife 
had to forbid her to go into the dining-hall before them. 
She is young, and she is Cuchulain’s wife, and so she must 
spread her tail like a peacock. 


In the present form it rans :— 


I would he'd come for all that, and make his young wife know 
That though she may be his wife, she has no right to go 

Before your wife and my wife, as she would have done last night 
Had they not caught at her dress, and pulled her as was right ; 
And she makes light of us though our wives do all they can. 

She spreads her tail like a peacock and praises none but her man. 


Sometimes the correspondence is closer, sometimes looser. 
But it is always interesting. It is Mr. Yeats’ curious 
method of work to pass a poetic drama through an initial 
prose stage ; and here we see the process in achievement. As 
to the verse form, it might perhaps be called a free alexan- 
drine—free in the sense that a disyllabic often becomes a 
trisyllabic foot. It cannot be called a success, however, 
though it is an interesting experiment. For this is a drama 
that is full of action, while an alexandrine, by its very length, 
forswears action. Its nature demands a slow chant, and 
consequently a heavy movement. A matter and a manner 
that war with each other at the threshold of workmanship 
spell doom to beauty of achievement. 


There are some who thought that this next book of Mr. 
Yeats’ would be full of interest. It is; yet not quite the 
interest that one had thought to find. That is put at a yet 
further remove. Nevertheless, there is interest here, deep 
interest ; there is beauty here, and there are thoughts that 
rove through the whole business of Art. 
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MONSIEUR BERGERAT AND PARIS 


Souvenirs d’un Enfant de Paris—Les Années de Boheme. By 
Eure Bercerat. (Fasquelle, Paris. 3£. 50c.) 


Tuis is not the Monsieur Bergeret who came to Paris late in 
life, when the iron of a French provincial town, tempered 
by conjugal infidelity, had entered into his soul. It is 
“Mayer mit a,” as they say in Bavaria, not “ Meyer mit e.” 
For one thing, M. Bergeret at Paris is an accident; the 
unheroic hero of the “ Histoire Contemporaine” loses a 
great part of his interest in leaving his sorrows and annoy- 
ances behind him and in coming to Paris. M. Emile Bergerat, 
on the other hand, belongs to Paris—he connotes Paris. He 
has no need of the “spirit of adoption” as so many other 
Parisians. He has lived in Paris all his life, not in the bare 
literal sense of renting a flat somewhere inside the fortifica- 
tions, bui in the sense that he has known and loved all that 
was best in the “ Ville Lumiére ” during the last fifty years 
of its history. We trust we shall not be putting ourselves 
outside the pale when we say that we prefer M. Bergerat to 
M. Bergeret—“ 4 Paris.” And we prefer him to M. Arthur 
Meyer, whose recently published “ Ce Que Mes Yeux Ont Vu” 
is yet of most poignant interest. “ La Bohéme” has more 
to do with literature than has the Bourse or even the Palais 
Bourbon. And the “ Bohéme ” of these recollections is not 
that of Murger; it is a sane practical existence of looking 
the world in the face, and of trying to better it, or at least 
to keep the best of it alive—which is, after all, the wiser 
part—and of never forgetting that the first duty of a 
Frenchman is to be gay. 

From the opening chapter, headed “Mon V. H.,” and 
opening with the significant words, “V. H., c’est Victor 
Hugo,” to the closing scene, where Théophile Gautier takes 
his cat upon his lap, bids a silent farewell to his daughter 
and to his new son-in-law, M. Emile Bergerat, and flies for 
consolation to the country of dreams, there is not a page 
that we could have spared. It is journalism, perhaps, but 
inspired journalism. ‘Souvenirs d'un Enfant de Paris” is 
as much a work of art and fancy as an autobiography ; it is 
from this standpoint that we have ventured to compare it 
favourably with “M. Bergeret & Paris.” Being an auto- 
biography, chronology naturally presides over its arrange- 
ment, but without excluding a very clear and symmetrical 
division of the materials. Part I. begins, as we have already 
mentioned, with Victor Hugo, whom the author brings on 
the stage in characteristic fashion. The prophet of Liberal 
Romanticism was finishing his term of exile in Guernsey ; 
his adorer was prosecuting his studies at the Lycée Charle- 
magne. Hugoism and Liberalism were part of the air they 
breathed at this establishment ; in their play the boys repre- 
sented Camille Desmoulins at the Café Foy. The young 
poet was inspired to address an ode to the banished seer ; 
Hugo's letter acknowledging this effusion became the object 
of a lottery. It was only six years later that M. Bergerat 
learned from the best possible authority that the coveted 
treasure was not written by Hugo at all. The winner of the 
lottery had started on a career of autograph-collecting on 
the strength of his prize, and he was charitably allowed to 
keep his illusion, with the gem of his collection. 

Coquelin and M. Paul Dérouléde are among the intimates 
of the early period. The juxtaposition of these two names 
gives point to a charming and fantastic anecdote about the 
latter. Hearing that Emile Deschanel was about to deliver 
a lecture, containing a certain amount of unfavourable 
criticism, on de Musset, he took two of his friends, one of 
them M. Bergerat, to the lecture-room, and awaited develop- 
ments. The moment the lecturer passed from the chapter 
of merits to that of defects, M. Dérouléde was on his feet-— 
“Non, Monsieur, Alfred de Musset n’a pas de défaillances. 





Il est impeccable et parfait.” After a short exchange of 
repartee the professor had to abandon the lecture. We are 
not so sure that the true principles of literary criticism were 
not present beneath these unorthodox-locking methods. We 
cannot refrain from quoting a story about Coquelin Cadet 
before his adoption of the actor's profession. Having served 
a term in England as drawing-master at a girls’ school, 
without knowing either English or drawing, he was asked 
how he had managed to escape exposure. He explained 
that he used to pause thoughtfully before the sketch of each 
of his pupils, take up a pencil, hold it before him fora 
moment, with one eye closed, say “‘ Wery well,” and pass on, 

Of Part II. we cannot speak, though it contains some of 
the best pages. It is the story of the Année Terrible, the 
defeats, the siege, and the Commune. We see how against 
the arrows of adversity there is no weapon of defence like 
the laughter of brave men. It is anew reading of Horace’s 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae 


M. Bergerat regretfully emits the opinion that the disasters 
of that time have left a permanent mark on the French 
character in diminishing the national fund of gaiety, and in 
inculcating a belief in “ the power of gravity.” 

Part III. is concerned almost entirely with Théophile 
Gautier—no new subject, of course, for his nephew, 
“Caliban.” We have abundant confirmation here of the 
fact that he who was called “ the faultless poet,” in the same 
way that Andrea del Sarto was called “the faultless 
painter,” was the most lovable of men. The story of his 
declining years is a most wholesome and refreshing chapter, 
in modern literary history. His acts are as much works of 
art as his poems; the “geste” of a good Frenchman is 
always there to season a noble action. Paris is about to be 
besieged ; old and infirm Gautier speeds thither—‘ On bat 
maman, j’accours.” But perhaps the gem of his “ gestes” 
is this: to show his esteem for his old friend and frequent 
hostess, Princess Mathilde, he had been in the habit of 
making for her, each time he was invited to Saint-Gratien, 
one of his jewel-like poems. As a supreme homage he had 
a single copy of these collected poems printed and bound with 
elaborate care, and then had the type broken up. Thus he 
was able, usurping the painter's privilege, to offer the gift 
of a work of genius that had no double or counterfeit on 
this earth, 





SCOTTISH HISTORY 


Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and William, Kings of 
Scotland, A.D. 1158-1214, Collected, with Notes and 
an Index, by Sir Arcuipanp Camppett Lawrie, LL.D. 
(James MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 10s. net.) 


Tue talented author of “Early Scottish Charters Prior to 
a.D. 1153” continues his valuable work in this important 
collection of the Annals of Scottish History during a troubled 
period. The relations of the Kings of England and Scotland 
were complicated by the feudal obligation of homage, which, 
as Bishop Stubbs pointed out, “ was one of those diplomatic 
knots which are kept unsolved by mutual reservations until 
the time comes when they must be cut by the sword. 

Malcolm was compelled to do homage ; and during the long 
reign of Henry II. William the Lion was practically his 
vassal, and had to submit to the most abject terms when he 
was defeated and captured after the Earls’ rebellion. Anent 
this capture, Sir Archibald Lawrie gives a graphic picture 
of the news reaching Henry in a passage cited from Jordan 
Fantosme. The Chamberlain at first refused to allow the 
King to be disturbed. But the messenger’s persistence 
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roused the King, who, overjoyed, woke up his barons, 
saying— 

The King of Scotland is taken, so it has been told me for truth, 
Just now the news came to me, when I ought to have been in 


This night seemed very fine to King Henry. 


Although Richard, in the general sale of offices to raise 
money for the Crusades, released William from the obliga- 
tion of fealty for 10,000 marks, King John enforced personal 
homage, and eventually at the Treaty of Norham in 1209 
exacted a fine of 15,000 marks, and carried off William’s two 
daughters as hostages. So William had to borrow money, 
and a memorandum states :—“ The total of the debts owing 
by William, King of Scotland, to Aaron, the Jew of Lincoln, 
by ten charters, £2,776; for which Karl David made him- 
self surety by holding an agreement regarding the charters.” 

But besides the affairs of the Kings and matters political 
there are a great number of incidental facts of interest in 
these annals. We may read of the founding of Abbeys, 
such as Glenluce and Dryburgh; of the tithes of fishing and 
of mills; of the land-tax, Hydayium; of the custom on 
weighing goods, Pessagium ; and of the refusal of the Bishops, 
Karls, and Barons of Scotland to give a tenth of rents and 
movables for the crusade preached by Archbishop Baldwin 
and Gilbert, Bishop of Rochester, to Henry II.’s Council at 
Geddington in 1188. The importance of the Prince Palatine 
Bishops of Durham appears in the wars and struggles of 
the marches, and the sieges and surrender of their great 
castles. In section Ixvii. an account is given from the 
Annals of Ulster of an unsuccessful attempt to reunite Iona 
to the Irish Church (a.p. 1164). The name of MacFoir- 
cellaigh, chief of the Culdees, is “the sole mention of a 
Keledean institution in Iona,” Sir Archibald Lawrie says in 
his note in loc. 

He might, however, have added that “in Iona, in a valley 
between Dunii and Dunbhurg, are the foundations ofa cell 
measuring about 16ft. by 14ft., called the Culdees’ Cell,” as 
pointed out by Dr. J. T. Fowler. In section cxli. we have the 
charter of King Richard granting the King of Scots escort to 
and from the English Court, and fixing his daily allowance, 
inter alia the exact amount of candles, pepper, and wine. This 
charter is witnessed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, eight 
other Bishops, several Earls, “ et-multis alius;” while just 
twenty years afterwards we read “how King John permits 
King William to buy fifty or sixty lampreys on January Ist, 
1214, There are, as might be expected, innumerable 
references to Church affairs, letters and bulls of Popes to 
Bishops and Abbeys, questions of vacancies and appoint- 
ments; and during the interdict in England in 1208, it is 
interesting to notice that the Bishops of Salisbury and 
Rochester went to Scotland and were maintained by King 
William, who assigned them “ octoginta celdras frumenti, et 
sexaginta sex celdras de brasio et octaginta de avena.” 

Sir Archibald Lawrie has made his selection with careful 
discrimination : throughout the book he gives most useful and 
scholarly notes, and there is a capital and exhaustive Index. 
The student of history will find in these annals a copious and 
interesting work of reference. There ought to be a tabu- 
lated list of the original sources, and a longer and more 
complete historical introduction would have added to the 
value of this work. 





SENTIMENTAL BIOGRAPHY 
The Gay King—Charles II.: His Cowrt and Times. By 
Dororny Senior. (Stanley Pauland Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“Tue Gay Kino,” as applied to King Charles II., is some- 
what of a misnomer—at least with respect to our modern 





meaning of the word “gay.” “The Philosophical King” 
would perhaps describe more accurately the person and 
character of the third Stuart King of Great Britain and 
Ireland. He was a man with many sides to his character, 
who made the best possible use he could of his opportunities, 
and never grumbled. He was neither a bigot nor a hypo- 
crite, but he adapted himself to his varying circumstances 
with admirable equanimity. He was sincere and open- 
hearted, and admired goodness quite as much as beauty. 
He was just the sort of man to be misunderstood and mis- 
represented. 


Miss Senior, in her preface, has succinctly summed up the 
character of her “Gay King” in four words: “he had no 
illusions.”” She brings out, in this handsome volume, very 
pleasantly and readably the story of the saddest and merriest 
monarch in the long line of our kings. Perhaps the author 
has cut and carved a little too arrogantly the stirring and 
affecting incidents in the King’s life and times ; doubtless 
she had in her mind her special public—many of us Paul 
Prys and Diderots. “I like,” said the latter, “to see 
nudities well enough, but I do not like any one to show them 
me!” Perhaps De Grammont’s causeries ave nearer the 
mark than Dorothy Senior's carefully sifted gossip. Anyhow 
she has a very pretty way of making the best of a com- 
promising situation, and so her book need not bring a blush 
to the over-prudish. 


The best chapters in “The Gay King” are “ The House 
of Bondage” and “Ladies More Fair Than Wise "—these 
were the limits of Charles’ sadness and his happiness. “ How 
hard he is!” some said, speaking of his exile; “ How weak 
he is!" others replied, criticising his amours. Buoyant, 
amorous, and good-looking, Charles was every woman’s 
sweetheart—they all made love to him. Cupid’s fetters 
were more to his liking than the conventions of the Cove- 
nant; but when Royal Princesses looked askance he consoled 
himself with beauty on the spot. Our author has told us 
guardedly the loves of Charles, at least some of them, but 
she names, and hardly more, Catherine Pegge, Elizabeth 
Killigrew, and Eleanor Needham, “the King’s seventeenth 
mistress abroad,” as Pepys calls her. 


The difficulties the exiled King met with in his matri- 
monial proposals put off his marriage for many years, and 
then one of the most insipid and most ill-favoured of 
Princesses—Catherine of Braganza—accepted the réle of 
Consort. Her persistence in wearing unsightly Portuguese 
costumes displeased Charles ; her toilet offended his sense of 
beauty. The ladies of the Court boycotted the poor Queen. 
“Fair Barbara” was the worst, for she insisted upon making a 
third party whenever the King and Queen were together. 
But then Cleveland had her match in Portsmouth, and these 
two redoubtable Duchesses fought out to a finish the position 
of mattresse-en-titre. Barbara was Charles’ “ Minera,” 
Louise his “ Flora,” but both paled before the effulgence 
of an orange-girl, Nell Gwyn, “the indiscreetest and 
coldest creature that ever was at Court,” as Burnet dubbed 
her. 

Staider citizens were shocked at the carryings-on— 
“ Women painted, spotted, and masked skylarking with the 
smarts.” Still, the Court and times of Charles II. were the 
natural corrective of the hypocrisies of the Commonwealth, 
and men and women, unprejudiced, do not hold up Charles 
to scorn and ignominy. Dorothy Senior’s story is one of 
those books which make the reader want to know more not 
only of the times and people described, but also of her own 
handiwork. Sentimental biography is a deal cleaner and 
sweeter than sensual fiction. The illustrations in “'The Gay 
King ” are very interesting, and the volume is well printed 
and well got up. It should meet with a ready sale. 
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NAPOLEON AND ST. HELENA 


The Tragedy of St. Helena. By Sir Water Roncimay, 
Bart. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Wuen Lord Rosebery, in the Preface of his “Last Phase 
of Napoleon,” asked, “ Will there ever be an adequate Life 
of Napoleon?” he propounded a question of which there 
will never be a final solution. The “Bible” of Napoleon 
is already as big as, if not bigger than, that of any other 
man—divine, mythological, or human. 


Sir Walter Runciman—than whom no writer was more 
adequately equipped by enthusiasm, erudition, and endeavour 
to tell us facts concerning the “ man of mystery ”—has, in 
his tersely composed volume, “ The Tragedy of St. Helena,” 
stated the case for our hero quite emphatically and con- 
vincingly. Certainly he has travelled on the lines of Lord 
Rosebery, and their two compilations exhaust all that can 
be said about the prison and the prisoner of St. Helena. 
This is a plain, unvarnished story, written by a level-headed, 
warm-hearted sea-dog and land-hog, and yet he has 
succumbed to the worship of his hero, in that he regards 
him as “a wonderful being,” and “the ideal of human 
greatness.” 


What a tremendous contrast is this consensus of Rosebery 
and Runciman to the words of Lord Wolseley, whose senti- 
mental papers in the Pall-Mall Gazette caused searchings of 
heart! The Field-Marshal has hardly a good word for the 
greatest ruler of men the world has ever seen—the greatest 
commander of all time. It may be a truism “ Never get a 
man to write about an associate greater than himself ;” but, 
alas! Wolseley’s harsh judgments have had a baneful 
sequence. However, “no impartial student of the part 
played by Napoleon,” writes Sir Walter, “during twenty 
years of warfare will deny that the institutions he founded, 
the laws that he made, and his mode of Government 
wherever established were beneficial. His dictator- 
ship was wielded with a wholesome discipline . . . he 
distinguished between eternal justice and tyranny. . . .” 


Speaking of his defeat at Waterloo, Napoleon was accus- 
tomed to say, “ It must have been fate, for I ought to have 
succeeded: one must never ask of fortune more than she 
can grant.” This is where Napoleon erred. In one of his 
day-dreams at St. Helena he exclaimed, “Ah! if I could 
have governed France for forty years I would have made her 
the most splendid empire that ever existed.” This is where 
Napoleon failed. Such errors and such “ failures” are of 
the essence of fame and success. But we have to do 
specially, in Sir Walter Runciman’s goodly volume, with the 
“last age which ends this eventful history,” “the abode of 
darkness” as he calls it. The fallen Emperor's last abode 
on earth was his “Inferno.” Lord Bathurst was the 
diabolus ex machina, and his congenial spirits were Liverpool, 
Eldon, Castlereagh, and Sidmouth, not one of whom added 
any lustre to the “Story of the Nation.” They were a 
sordid crew, ever stifling the more generous instincts of 
the Crown and people. Hudson Lowe did their dirty 
work. Of him Wellington said, ‘ He is totally unfit to take 
charge of Buonaparte.” These men murdered Napoleon in 
cold blood—a drawn-out tragedy. By an inversion of the 
truth Napoleon came to be regarded as the “ bogey” with 
which to frighten babies. 


Napoleon was not a “good” man; neither was he 
a bigot nor a hypocrite. He was not mad either; 
he was a genius so much above the ordinary ruck of 
men that ordinary magnanimity could not reach his 
level. Hence came the pettifogging tyrannies of Longwood— 
unsanitary quarters, unwholesome food, unsympathetic 





supervision, shabby clothes, restricted relaxations, &c. In 
short, everything was meted out to the “ Ruler of Europe” 
with miserable parsimony on purpose to hasten his death 
and relieve his unworthy gaolers of their embarrassments. 

The chapters of Sir Walter’s book entitled “ The Man of 
the Revolution” and “The Oligarchy,” are excellent 
reading, and he gives a succinct Bibliography and a good 
Chronology. We very cordially recommend this addition to 
the Napoleon “Bible” to the attentive consideration of 
impartial readers, Extremists, too, may benefit by its 
perusal. 





SIBERIA 


Siberia: a Lvecord of Travel, Climbing, and Exploration. By 
SamueL Turner, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Baron Huy Kina, and Forty-six Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 


In the stricter meaning of the word education is a very rare 
thing. In a day of rapid and vapid journalism it is becoming 
impossible to discover the actual state of affairs with regard 
either to public event or notorious happening. It is so with 
regard to events in England; how much more must it be so 
with regard to matters outside England! A strike will 
occur that bids fair to paralyse commerce, and the zealous 
student of the daily press will find his paper full of street 
affrays and police-court happenings, but no word or hint as 
to the cause of the trouble. Even the very desire to learn 
is being sapped out of the average man—which is the most 
terrible thing of all. 


Such reflections are stirred in one by reading this book of 
Mr. Turner’s. For Siberia is a land much in the thought 
of people; and that thought is generally occupied with 
convict-settlements and snow blood-stained from the knouts 
of Cossack convict-drivers. It is a habit of thought not 
alone common to the vulgar: it rules with more than sufli- 
cient power in circles that would protest their culture with 
considerable indignation. Yet how remote from truth this 
habit of thought is let Mr. Turner's book declare. Not that 
we altogether adopt his urbane acceptation of a smiling 
exterior. It is sufficient to say that the exterior is indeed 
smiling, and not malign, whatever abnormalities proceed 
beneath the smile. 


While he calls his book a record of travel, climbing, and 
exploration, it is worthy of note that Mr. Turner’s primary 
reason in visiting Siberia was business. He went as the 
representative of a British firm of provision importers to 
search out the possibilities of future business, and to open 
out business where convenient. This being sc, we expect to 
find him with a keen eye to the business potentialities of the 
country. Nor are we disappointed in such a prognosis, for 
the second chapter in his book is given up to the dairy 
industry of Siberia. 

He goes into the question with considerable detail, and 
it is obviously out of the field of a review such as this 
to dwell on the subject. But the fact itself is more than 
ordinarily interesting. In the first place, the mind refuses 
at first to associate Siberia with the succulent matter 
of dairy-produce. And that the mind is not to be censured 
for this aversion is obvious from the fact that settlers 
in Siberia never thought of this possible connection 
till the early nineties. Even then it was left to an 
Englishwoman to conceive the idea and to put it into 
execution. Since then the notion has spread; and Mr. 


Turner's statistics and subsequent facts are evidence of the 
degree to which it has become almost a staple industry of 
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the country. To such’an extent, indeed, is it practised that 
in the furthest and most remote regions it forms the centre 
of activity. Another industry that one would be little 
inclined to associate with the country, but which prevails 
nevertheless, is agriculture. 

While Mr. Turner speaks of his book as being occupied 
with Siberia, it is perhaps necessary to point out that it 
does not treat this wide country in any sense of completeness. 
Probably one of the first towns a fairly well-informed reader 
would expect to have treated in detail would be Irkutsk. Its 
festive life has made it the subject of peculiar attraction to 
readers of Siberian life. But he does not even mention it, 
and for the exceedingly simple reason that his business 
purposes did not take him so far. In other words, his book 
is an account of Siberia within the limits of the business 
requirements of a few months’ visit. 

There is, however, one qualification to the last sentence, 
and this qualification is not unimportant since it accounts 
for the centre and apex of this book. That is to say, 
having arrived at Byok, the utmost limit of his business 
necessity, he proceeded with laudable purpose to ascend 
“Belukha,” the highest known mountain in Siberia. 
It is in his account of this that he achieves a special 
zest of interest; and incidentally tells us of the people 
and of the country that do not lie within the scope 
of the general run of books on Siberia. It is of course 
impossible to treat of his climb in detail, though every 
paragraph of his account is vital with interest, particularly 
toany who have any experience of ‘“ peak-bagging,” but his 
mention of the Kalmurks—the aboriginals of that part— 
quickens a peculiar interest. Anything to do with any part 
of that very extraordinary race that inhabits the centre 
plateau has an absorbing interest. The following account of 
a Russian bath, too, given on his passage south, is of more 
than passing interest. He says:— 

It was along this road that I made my first inspection of 
a Russian bath. This was a small hut, erected at some \ 
distance from the dwelling-house. It contained a roughly- 
constructed stove, in which wood is burnt until the stones of 
which it is composed are nearly red-hot. Water is then 
thrown on the stones, the steam thus generated filling the 
room. In some baths a raised platform is erected, which is 
reached by a series of steps, and is flanked by wooden 
benches. This is called the “ polka,” and, owing to the 
superheated steam ascending to the top of the room, isa 
very hot corner. The method of using the bath is to raise 
some soap-suds in a bucket of hot water. A bundle of 
birch-twigs with the leaves still on it, called a “ veynik,” is 
dipped in the hot soap and water, and the body soundly 
thrashed with it. The heat of the “polka” is so intense 
that the Russian peasant frequently thinks nothing of coming 
outside in nudibus, and rolling in the snow.” 


Within its limits “Siberia” is an admirable book, and 


more than well worth reading. Its illustrations are not the 
least part of its excellence. 





THE MISSIONARY IN BRAZIL 


Through the Wildernesses of Brazil by Horse, Canoe, and Float. 
By Witu1am Azer Coox. Illustrated. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Or late an unusual number of missionaries have taken the 
public into their confidence to the extent of publishing the 
accounts of their journeys in various lands. The majority 
of these have been commendable for their restraint and for 
the modest veiling of their author’s personality behind the 
scenes of native life and landscape with which the volumes 
dealt. A North American missionary, Mr. Cook, now adds 
his contribution to this pile of valuable literature. His pro- 





duction cannot claim the unqualified approval with which 
the rest have met. It resembles the famous egg of the 
curate. In parts it is excellent; in others unduly militant, 
in spite of the earnest spirit displayed. The book, in fact, 
may be divided into two sections, the one descriptive of 
Indian adventure, the other of wordy warfare with the 
Brazilian priests and others whom the author very frankly 
terms idolators. In his dealings. with these two subjects the 
author displays a dual personality. His descriptions of the 
savage aboriginal life are sympathetic and of intense inte- 
rest ; his account of what he suffered at the hands of white 
and coffee-coloured wearers of trousers and the general garb 
of civilisation is instructive in another fashion, but is 
decidedly not sympathetic. So widely does the tone of the 
two phases differ that it is difficult to believe that the book 
is the work of one man. 

Mr. Cook started out from Rio de Janeiro filled with good 
intentions and loaded with many Bibles anda cornet. Let 
it be clearly understood that we wish to criticise the methods 
of this itinerent enthusiast in no spirit of irreverence. The 
American missionary was the agent of a good work, and 
undoubtedly acted up to the dictates of a rigid conscience. He 
was a bold man, moreover, as indeed he must be, who, endowed 
with a revivalist spirit and with a strong fear concern- 
ing the damnation of his theological opponents, parades 
through the priest-governed villages of rural Brazil. 
Apparently the author had never before come into contact 
with the cruder forms of Roman Catholicism, and that 
which he saw and heard roused him to the keenest fighting 
pitch. There was reason for his disgust. We know well 
enough that the majority of Brazilian rural priests are 
soiled signposts toa voluptuous heaven of their own creation. 
We have met with many who were notably lacking both in 
spiritual and personal cleanliness. Yet we should be loth to 
brand the entire priesthood of the country as servants of the 
devil and trebly damned. Mr. Cook, however, appeared to 
hold no uncertain views on the point. The result mate- 
rialised in conflicts between the outspoken minister and the 
jealous, unwashed priests—collisions that were renewed 
with the regularity of clockwork in each village at which he 
made a halt. 

It was magnificent—but it was war! What else could 
have been engendered from such an overflow of mutual pity ! 
'‘'he courageous author passed from village to village 
through the flames of battle, armed, as he says, with the 
“sword of the Spirit.” All the way he distributed tracts, 
sold “fine large Bibles,” and sounded his cornet with a 
triumphal note that was not to be marred even by the 
physical attacks fomented by those “moral lepers” the 
priests. His progress was pacific alone through those 
regions devoid of local spiritual advisers, and here, at least, 
he came into contact witha certain number of “ devout 
heathen,” as he terms the more pious Roman Catholics. 
The fact that the personality of the author enters so 
largely into the interesting narrative must excuse the 
personalities indulged in by the reviewer. Mr. Cook, as a 
matter of fact, represents a type. His character, as revealed 
by his book, is exactly akin to that of so many other earnest 
and unbending North Americans, who are now, for the first 
time, taking an interest in Central and South America. 

It is a rather curious fact, and one that may not be 
without its future political significance, that the human 
temperaments of no two continents are farther apart than 
those of the Northern and Southern halves of the Americas. 
The methodical and direct curtness of the North American 
is admirable in its way; the grave and stately Iberian 
courtesy is equally to be commended in its own place. 
These characteristics, naturally, are universal in neither 
continent, yet they form a very weighty element in both. 
When the owners of these respective temperaments are 
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brought into contact acute antagonism by no means follows ; 
but an astonishingly complete want of mutual understanding 
is inevitable. Mr. Cook is very honest. He blows his cornet, 
distributes his sheaves of tracts, and says (not in the book, by 
the way) :—‘ There is only one path to heaven, and I have 
got the map of the route—right here!” The North American 
politician is not equally honest—since all the world over 
that which is a virtue in a missionary isa vice in a politician. 
Yet he surveys the great Southern continent in a sufficiently 
straightforward fashion, and expresses himself with a con- 
viction that equals that of the missionary. There is only 
one safeguard for the Republics of the South, he explains, 
and that is the Monroe Doctrine with which he has already 
endowed them. The attitudes of both Mr. Cook and his 
Government towards the Brazilians are in many respects 
identical. They are both assured that they know exactly that 
which the country requires. It is probable that their views 
are perfectly correct—up toa certain point. But whether 
they wiil succeed in instilling a corresponding belief into 
the South Americans is quite another matter. As it is, the 
South American shrugs his shoulders, and accepts both 
doctrines—so far as it suits him to do so. The extent to 
which he will go beyond his own inclinations still remains 
to be put to the test. When the moment arrives it cannot 
fail to be instructive. 

Mr. Cook’s journey is typical of much that may happen 
ona larger scale. His staunchness and resolution do not 
appear to have failed him in the most trying circumstances. 
Crediting the coffee-coloured mulatto of the interior with 
the temperament of the New England schoolboy, he wielded 
his spiritual club with sincerity and fervour. Yet, knowing 
the inhabitants, we cannot refrain from the belief that he 
would have achieved more by the tickling force of a feather 
anda smile! It was in the theologically virgin field of the 
Indian tribes that the author undoubtedly felt most at home. 
Here the missionary made light of very real hardships and 
perils, and mingled with the hordes of naked savages as 
easily as a duck takes to water. It is a feather in his cap, 
moreover, that the aborigines apparently returned his regard. 
The pages that deal with these portions of his travels are by 
far the most interesting in the book. Reading them, one 
is tempted to hope that Mr. Cook’s next journey will be 
effected from the United States direct to the remote swamps 
of Indians—say by aeroplane ! 





ASIA IN A NUTSHELL 


Eastern Asia: a History, By Ian C. Hannan, M.A. (T, 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In the preface to his “ Eastern Asia” Mr. Hannah takes 
the reader into his confidence with much frankness. He 
confesses that the criticism that most impressed him of the 
original edition from which the present volume has been 
evolved was to the effect that it contained too many facts to 
the square inch. For this later and more important volume 
he claims a nicer adjustment of matter. Nevertheless, were 
facts packed more closely together than they are even here 
the reader might well run the risk of becoming a little 
giddy from the force of the tremendously rapid procession 
of events. 

However, it would be an ungracious thing to grumble at a 
full quiver of fact, even if it be rendered in a somewhat 
potted form. From a chronological point of view the 
tendency errs on the safer side. This particular form of 
treatment, moreover, could scarcely have been avoided in the 
space allowed, when the history of Asia, from the earliest 
known dawn to the present day, is compressed within three 











hundred pages. The result is a conscientious catalogue of 
reigns and wars, rises and falls, rather than an introduction to 
the more intimate points of cause and effect that stamp the 
long history of the great continent. The pages of the volume 
are curiously innocent of that glamour of the East that is 
part and parcel of so many similar works. Indeed, for the 
author’s purpose there is no need of any romance of the 
kind. The book is invaluable in its own way. As an his- 
torical survey of Eastern Asia, simply and clearly written, 
it is of serious practical utility, and must prove of consider- 
able service to those desirous of following the threads of 
dynasty, religion, and progress, more especially in China, 
Japan, and India. 

In the course of such comment as he allows himself the 
author, very rightly, demonstrates a strong sympathy with 
Kastern ideals, Like the majority of such enthusiasts, he is 
bitter in his condemnation of the unscrupulous European 
aggressions that have gone so far to upset the ancient 
philosophy of the continent. His charges are occasionally 
a little too sweeping. The Portuguese, for instance, scarcely 
merit the full blame that he throws upon their early rule in 
India. Although the results of the reckless intermarriage 
were lamentable enough, the procedure was only in accord- 
ance with the general Portuguese policy throughout the 
world, that had for its aim the blending together of races 
by ties of blood. The fanatical cruelties of the priests, 
moreover, must be clearly dissociated from the actions of 
such efficient and benign rulers as Albuquerque, to whom, 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Hannah pays a just tribute. 

The opinions of the author are expressed at greater 
length towards the end of the book when dealing with the 
present involved situation in China. In common with many 
other authorities, he is loth to believe that the yellow peril 
will assume a military form. It would, indeed, be strange 
were the deep-seated philosophy of ages shattered in the 
course of a couple of generations from the mere force of the 
introduction of modern arms. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


From Hausaland to Egypt, through the Soudan. By H. Kart 
W. Kum, Ph.D. Illustrated. (Constable and Co. 
16s. net.) 


THE expedition across Africa of which Dr. Kumm furnishes 
an account was performed by him during 1908 and 1909. 
He was no novice in African exploration. As long ago as 
1899 he visited the southern oases of the Lybian desert. 
Two years later he was in Nubia. In 1904 he went south- 
wards from Tripoli. Later in the same year he penetrated 
Northern Nigeria and formed the Soudan United Mission. 
Finally, on October 10th, 1908, Dr. Kumm set out on the 
expedition of which the present volume is one of the results. 
His principal business was connected with the work of the 
Soudan United Mission; but when he had completed it he 
struck due east, and, after many adventures, arrived at 
Khartoum on December 3rd, 1909. Dr. Kumm has been 
successful in constructing an interesting narrative of his 
venturesome journey. As a gift-book the attractiveness of 
the volume is much increased by the very numerous illus- 
trations with which its pages are embellished. Interspersed 
amidst an interestingly written narrative of his journey 
across the African Continent are to be found many items 
of far more than mere popular interest. Thus turning the 
pages over casually one finds this character-sketch of one 
of the great natural leaders of the Africans :— 


The inky black eyes of the great chief (Sinussi), when 
turned on some of my headmen and personal boys, looked 
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us if they might drill holes through them. A lord and 
leader of men, I could see, sat by my side, who, during the 
last twelve years in devastating the regions surrounding his 
territory, has shown that the lives of men and women are to 
him but as dust under the soles of his feet, to be trodden 
down or scattered at will. He is about fifty-five years old, 
and seems to be implicitly obeyed by his people. 


The contents of the volume are, however, very varied. On 
another page we learn of tame crocodiles, the least expected 
of domestic pets. So tame are they that the women of the 
village wash and disport themselves in the pond in close 
proximity to these dreadful denizens of the water. 


There isan immense amount of miscellaneous informa- 
tion to be found in the appendices to the book, although 
but a portion of it can be considered of general or even of 
particular interest. The Beri-beri proverbs are interesting, 
but there are very few of them. The vocabularies of 
Bagirmi and Sara are very lengthy, but are not likely to be 
consulted by any of Dr. Kumm’s readers. The next 
appendix contains a number of meteorologieal observations. 
Then follows a list of zoological specimens collected by 
the explorer, and finally he furnishes a detailed state- 
ment of the outfit with which he undertook his journey. 
The volume may not be one displaying great learning, but 
to the general reader, and especially to those who take an 
interest in African exploration, it should prove attractive. 
It is to be hoped that the reading public will not be deterred 
by its abnormal (avoirdupois) heaviness. 


The Lord Chancellors of Scotland from the Institution of the 
Office to the Treaty of Union. By Samvuen Coway, J.P. 
Two Volumes. Illustrated. (W.and A. K. Johnston. 
21s. net.) 


Ix the present work Mr. Cowan, a well-known writer on 
Scottish history, has essayed to deal with a phase of it in 
the form of a series of biographies. This method often has its 
disadvantages, especially when the biographies are bald, 
brief, and disconnected. To the specialist in Scottish history, 
however, this work should prove invaluable, for Mr. Cowan 
has collected into one book all the known but disseminated 
extant information on his subject. The first of the Scottish 
Chancellors the author traces in John, Bishop of Glasgow, 
who was appointed by David I. in 1124. The records of 
these early years are exceptionally meagre in parts, and in 
consequence Mr. Cowan underwent considerable difficulty in 
constructing even brief biographies of the early Chancellors. 
The second Chancellor, “ Herbert the Chancellor,” the 
author identifies with Herbert Maxwell, an ancestor of Sir 


oo ey Maxwell, the well-known contemporary writer and 
ex-M.P. 


Mr. Cowan prefaces his biographies, which, he is careful 
to point out, are not intended to be more than outlines of the 
official careers of their subjects, with, first, a Kalendar of the 
Lord Chancellors of Scotland, and, secondly, an introductory 
chapter in which the immediate objects of the book are 
introduced. Previous to the Reformation the holders of the 
office were without exception High Church dignitaries. 
With that epoch, however, came a change; the place of 
the clerics was taken by laymen. In this later period the 
Chancellors presided as a rule at the Scottish Parliament, the 
General Assembly, the Courts of Justice, and the Court of 
High Commission. Interpolated in the introductory 
thapter is a dissertation on the Lord Chancellorship of 

ngland, with especial reference to Thomas & Becket and 
Queen Eleanor. The latter, we are reminded, was Lady 





Chancellor, that is to say fulfilled all the functions of Lord 
Chancellor. When her husband was abroad in Gascony the 
Great Seal was left in her charge. She sat as Judge in the 
Aula Regius, and when the City authorities were remiss in 
paying to her what she considered her dues she did not 
hesitate to commit the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs to prison. 
Queen Eleanor was by no means a popular favourite, and in 
the end she had to take refuge from the hostility of the 


citizens. The two volumes are illustrated with a number of 
excellent portraits. 


Cloud-rifts over Cottonopolis: A Series of Sketches. By AN 
Onsenrver. (Sherratt and Hughes. 1s. net.) 


By means of some pithy dialogues carried on during a series 
of visits to the mean streets of Manchester, the author of 
this volame manages to impart to his readers in pleasant 
form a clear notion of the problems which are inseparable 
from every crowded working-class population ; he also tells 
of the work which is being done by various devoted persons 
with the object of increasing the happiness -in sume cases 
we might rather say lessening the misery—of these dark 
places. Hopeless enough such work may seem, but if it is 
to succeed at all the characters of this book are setting about 
it in the right way; the “ goody-goody ” element is scorned, 
and the methods adopted are those of practical, hard-headed 
men, not those of the ubiquitous and loquacious “ social 
reformer’ whose “ reform” too often induces restiveness 
and social upheavals. The opening study, “A Sunday 
Evening in the City,” contains a very neat presentation of 
a typical North-country man, who was “guiltless of using 
trouser-stretchers, while his office manner was so blunt that 
persons calling for subscriptions grew nervous as they 
climbed his stairs,” but who was a real good fellow. Among 
the conversations many shrewd remarks are to be found. 
Says Rentoul, who believes that the Churches have never 
frankly faced the problem of amusement :— 


“We have lost the art of cathedral-building, and it seems 
to me that we are also losing conviction and fervour and 
reverence.” 

“T cannot agree,” said Barlow; “no doubt there is some 
trouble and confusion in the process of transition, and the 
tenderer souls receive some shocks. Conviction, in 
the sense of absolute certainty about a dogma, may be less 
common, but happily so is cant. Words count less and 
realities more. If external reverence is on the wane, there 
is a growth of respect for things that really matter. If God 
is less often discerned by an odd prophet here and there 
to be present in a burning bush, He is more adequately 
realised by the man in the street to be immanent in human 
life.” 


The hard common sense and relentless logic of the non- 
churchgoing artisan are amusingly exhibited in many 
wordy encounters; in fact, the whole book is full of keen 
humour and cogent argument, and will open the eyes of 
many to the possibilities latent in our immense and crowded 
provincial population. 


Bushland Stories. By Amy EK, Mack. Illustrated. (Angus 
and Robertson, Sydney.) 


It is not often that we have the pleasure to welcome from 
Australia a book of so many charming short stories as are 
contained in the volume before us. Miss Mack. has evidently 
a great appreciation of nature and her charms, and cares 
more for the flowers that grow “in the bush by the creek” 
than for any of the choicer blooms of hothouse growth. She 
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appears to be thoroughly acquainted with all the haunts and 
habits of the birds and fishes of Australia, and weaves around 
many of thema dainty and prettily-told story, at the same time 
not forgetting to point,although inno laboured or objectionable 
way, to the moral of it all, which consists in many cases of 
advice to cultivate the spirit of content. ‘“ Bushland Stories ” 
should be a somewhat original and welcome addition to the 
large and excellent assortment of children’s books which 
already exist in vast and ever-growing numbers, and it will 
also possibly be enjoyed by many who can no longer claim 
to be children with regard to years. 


Cyclist’s Touring Club British Road Book. New Series. 
Vol. V1. North-West England. Edited by T. B. Sanprorp, 
M.A. Maps. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Unprr the auspices of the Cyclist’s Touring Club Messrs. 
Nelson and Sons have now issued Vol. VI. of the “ British 
Road Book,” which deals with the North-west England 
District. Mr. L. B. Sandford, in his editorial note, is very 
apologetic about the wares he has to offer. But we do not 
think from a cursory glance through its pages that he need 
have any fear with regard to the value and utility of the 
book. Each route is well and clearly defined, the names are 
boldly marked, and the hills and valleys indicated. By the 
side of each route is a short description of the places of 
interest which the cyclist will pass on his journey. There 
are in all 110 maps, not including those in a rather lengthy 
Appendix. In dealing with the villages, the editor reminds 
his readers that the church is usually the most interesting 
object to be found there; but we are not sure that all tourists 
will appreciate his advice when he tells them that before 
leaving they should make it a practice to “look for some 
almsbox.” 








FICTION 


The Patrician, By Joun Gauswortny. (Wm. Heinemann. 
6s.) 

Mr. Arnot> Benner once said, in a series of ACADEMY 
articles, since re-bound under the title ‘‘ The Truth about an 
Author,” after referring to the utter worthlessness of the 
mass of novels, ‘there remains the work of the true artist, 
the work the reviewer himself admires and enjoys: say one 
book in fifty, or one ina hundred. The reviewer reads that 
through.” Such a book is “The Patrician,” the work of a 
true artist, the book we certainly read through with admira- 
tion and enjoyment. 

It is a distinguished book, by reason of its style and 
because of the exactness and perfection with which the 
portraits of the characters are worked in upon the brain 
until the reader is confident that not merely would he know 
them if he met them in the street, but would recognise them 
by their voices in another room. Lord Miltoun, the eldest 
son of the Karl of Valleys, en route to the House of Lords, 
proposes to pause until that time comes in the House of 
Commons, where it is rightly expected that his marked 
abilities and family influence will give him both place and 
authority. He is of the highest personal character, a High 
Churchman, an instinctive aristocrat, who takes to politics 
naturally and seriously. But this is not a political novel, 
though working itself out in a political atmosphere. There 
is a woman in the case, and therein lies the human interest. 

Down in the country, within his father’s sphere of terri- 
torial influence, a by-election is taking place, and although 
Lord Miltoun’s supporters regard his chances of success as 
practically assured, every vote is wanted. The rumour gets 
abroad that Lord Miltoun is attached, in some way better 





not described, to a lady living down there in a separateness 
understood to have been obtained in the Divorce Court. An 
assault is made one night upon one of Lord Miltoun’s 
opponents, Charles Courtier, and Lord Miltoun emerges with 
Mrs. Audrey Noel from her little house to his rescue. The 
fat promptly blazes in the fire. Courtier is her great friend, 
and regards her with the tender and protecting interest of a 
brother. But Lord Miltoun is deeply in love with her. 
“He had reached the age of thirty without ever having been 
in love, leading a life of almost savage purity, with one 
solitary breakdown. Women were afraid of him. And he 
was perhaps a little afraid of women. She was in theory 
too lovely and desirable—the half-moon in a summer sky ; 
in practice too cloying or too harsh.” Theirs was a chance 
meeting, due to an accident to the little boy of a tenant he was 
visiting. Audrey Novl was carrying the child home. He 
found out her name. “Some days later, passing by the 
village green, he saw her entering a garden-gate. On this 
occasion he had asked her whether she would like her 
cottage re-thatched ; an inspection of the roof had followed ; 
he had stayed talking a long time. Thus from a 
chance seed had blossomed swiftly one of those rare friend- 
ships between lonely people which can in a short time fill 
great spaces of two lives.” The Vicar informed him that 
she had been the innocent party in the divorce suit. He 
decides to marry her, goes to London to inform his father, 
who is naturally not too enthusiastic, travels back through 
the night, and, without considering for a second the relation 
of the hour to the task, arrives so early that she greets him, 
“So you have come to breakfast. How nice of you!” 

He neither sat down nor suffered her to sit, but stood 

looking intently into her face, and said: 
“*T love you.” 


And suddenly, panic-stricken, lest he should take back 
those words, she put her hand up to his breast and said: 

“ And I love you.” 

“ When will you marry me?” 

She hands him a paper containing this paragraph : 

“ Apropos of the outrage on Mr. Courtier, we are requested 
to state that the lady who accompanied Lord Miltoun to the 
rescue of that gentleman was Mrs. Lees Noel, wife of the 
Rev. Stephen Lees Noel, Vicar of Clathampton, Warwick- 
shire.” 

When he had read the little paragraph there followed one 
of those eternities which last perhaps two minutes. 

He said then : 

“Tt’s true, 1 suppose?” And, at her silence, added “I 
am sorry.” 


At last he spoke : 

“T have made a foolish mistake, it seems. I believed you 
were free.” 

Her lips just moved for the words to pass. “I thought 
you knew. I never dreamed you would want to marry me.” 

“Is there no release ?” 

“None. We have neither of us done wrong; besides with 
him marriage is—for ever.” 


The story of that crisis is told in chapter xv., one of the 
most wonderful chapters in this memorable book. We shall 
pursue the story no further ; we leave our readers to perform 
that joyous service for themselves. We have said enough 
to indicate our opinion that they will be richly rewarded. 


The Unknown Lady. By Justus Mies Formay. (Ward 
Lock and Co. 6s.) 


To a large extent Du Maurier has rendered the Latin 
Quarter and the art students of Paris peculiarly his own— 
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Trilby, Peter Ibbetson, and the Martian have “made a 
corner” in student life. On picking up “The Unknown 
Lady ” and finding that Mr. Forman deals also with the 
painters of pictures in the Quarter, we felt that he was a 
trespasser, a poacher even, and we were consequently pre- 
pared to treat him with scant politeness. Dodor, Zouzon 
and Gecko joined with Little Billee, Trilby and the others in 
frowning upon us for entering Julian’s in the escort of 
strangers, “nouveaux.” Gogo and Mimsey looked their 
reproach and whispered to each other in Frank-Ingle. 
Barty Jocelyn and Bob deliberately turned their backs and 
went off in indignant silence. But, after expressing our 
profoand apologies to all these old friends, we read on in 
the intruder. Little by little, however, as we progressed 
the newcomers made themselves so charming and delightful 
that the angry looks of the old favourites disappeared, 
giving place to smiles of welcome, until finally they were 
all sworn friends for life. Nothing could have been more 
to our liking. “The Unknown Lady” occupies as warm a 
corner in our heart as Trilby, Mary, Duchess of Towers, 
and Martia. 

It is certain that Mr. Forman owes much to Du Maurier. 
The whole essence of his book is Mauresque, though “The 
Unknown Lady” is by no means an imitation of any of her 
three forerunners. The delightful chapters of the child- 
hood of Bill Castle and Henry Trent in their New England 
home, their little adventures and, later on, their life in 
Paris, accompanied by the bursts of French throughout the 
book, are all reminiscent of the three Du Maurier novels. 
Even the haunted Henry who dreams as a childof the little girl 
“Grey Eyes,” and who grows up with this dream companion, 
strong in the conviction that somewhere in the world she is 
waiting for him to come to her—even that bears a shadowy 
resemblance to Peter Ibbetson, and his beautiful intercourse 
with Mary, Duchess of Towers. There is a delightful 
intimacy and breezy self-criticism in the book which sweeps 
away prejudice and makes for instant friendliness. Bill 
Castle is one of the very best, while the Bart, Laplace, and 
even little Mennier are all delightful companions. For 
Henry Trent it is impossible to feel the same degree of 
feeling. He is somehow outside our friendship. He stands 
alone, with L’Introuvable in the background, demanding 
only our sympathy and, if possible; help. We admire him 
both for his dogged and incessant pluck and his charming 
character, but we never really know him to the same degree 
as Bill Castle, jovial, Bohemian, good-hearted Bill Castle. 
Little Lady Mary finds her way instantly to our heart from 
the moment that she holds up her face to be kissed, and 
remains there ever afterward, however she may coquette 
and tarry. Poor Naila, the voiceless nightingale, filled with 
silent love and broken ambitions, makes us feel like a Sir 
Galahad, big with chivalry and the protective instinct. The 
life in the studio in the Rue d’Assas, with the sad little 
incident of the poor old lady and her doll, with the occasional 
jaunts to Scotland and Grez-sur-Loing, are full of sunshine 
and delightful camaraderie. In a word we offer our sincere 
thanks to Mr. Forman for his addition to our library. 


A Man with a Past. 


By A. St. Joun Apcock. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 


Crime and criminals bulk somewhat largely in Mr. St. John 
Adcock’s new novel, but it is not a tale of horrors, nor does 
the work of the inevitable detective provide the main interest 
im the book. The story begins by telling how a certain 
swindler—one Austin Leroy—was forced to make a hasty 
escape from justice on the day of his marriage. Later, he 
returns to blackmail his bride and her two aunts, time-worn 





old creatures, who are much more human characters than 
we expect to find in books of this sort. In spite of their 
memories of past glory, their black bonnets, and their rheu- 
matism, they have much more in them than the common 
and conventional old maid of fiction. It is, indeed, when 
the author gets away from the atmosphere of the Newgate 
Calendar that he shows us his best work, and his best is well 
above the average. When the elder and more feeble of the 
aunts decides to save her niece by poisoning her persecutor 
it looks as if the desire for a dramatic situation had over- 
come all the laws of likelihood, but the flight of the terrified 
and remorseful old woman is well pictured, and we soon 
learn that the blackmailer has survived, gaining yet another 
advantage over his victims. Perhaps it is rather difficult to 
bring such a story to a convincing conclusion, but it counts 
for much that a true note should have been struck in many 
of the chapters. Pathos and burlesque are often to be found 
on the same page, and this combination of sentiment and 
humour is made with a skill which suggests that the author 
has learnt some lessons from Dickens and his novels. It is 
only the better part of the book which is needed to condemn 
the weaker and more melodramatic portions. Should any 
reader happen to possess the name of the villain or one of his 
accomplices, he will find both apology and excuse in an 
amusing preface which Mr. St. John Adcock has deemed it 
a wise precaution to insert. Copyright in names is a distinct 
hardship for novelists. 


The Laws of Lefflo. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” (John 
Ouseley. 2s. net.) 


Lerr.o is described as a colony in Africa, the founders of 
which left Hngland, “settled there, made their own laws, 
and then pulled down a curtain between themselves and the 
rest of the world.” John Durnford and his sister Agatha 
chance upon this quiet and peaceful region one day after 
they had journeyed for days through a forest and had com- 
pletely lost their bearings. They are both at the last stage 
of exhaustion—John in fact being in a state of utter 
collapse—when help is brought to them by their native guide 
in the person of Hildegarde, a nurse, who lives with her 
brother Paul, a doctor to the inhabitants of the strange 
colony. John recovers his health; he and Agatha are both 
kindly treated and remain a year with the doctor and his 
sister, during which time they learn a great deal about the 
laws of Lefflo, which were compiled by their founder to 
bring peace and happiness to his followers, and, like many 
other laws, achieve very little of their original intention. 
On reaching the age of eighteen every person has a choice 
of marrying and becoming a good citizen; no one has any 
money, and if any one rebels and refuses to be a good citizen 
he is outlawed and lives in a house apart. Murder and 
adultery are punishable by death. The disturbing element 
in the community is caused by Tristram, who refuses to be 
a citizen, in Lefflo’s acceptance of the term, and essays to be 
an artist, and Serena, who poses for Tristram’s pictures 
and ends by loving him with the passion of her life. The 
story is very well told, and many of the characters, when 
not too good, are quite human and interesting. The idea is 
quaint and the tragic note is forcibly struck at the conclu- 
sion by the self-sacrifice of Hildegarde, who, according to the 


Book of Lefilo, is able to give her life to save the guilty 
couple. 


The City of Shadows. By Cuarues Beanie. (Everett and 
Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Caries Beapie has written a well-constructed and 
highly readable tale of rebellion and political intrigue in 
Morocco. The hero, Paul Towers, joins a Baron de Bouche, 
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of uncertain nationality, in a scheme to supply the Pretender 
with arms and ammunition and money in return for con- 
cessions of land in the South, where the Baron dreams of 
making himself a monarch on his own account. The arms 
are landed by an American yacht in the charge of some 
typical novelistic specimens of the “yew ”-ing, “guess ”- 
ing, and “anyway ”-ing Yankee. The fortunes of the 
Pretender are neatly woven in with those of the individual 
characters. There is plenty of vivid description, including 
a forcible sketch of a Moroccan prison, into which Paul is 
thrown by the machinations of the Baron, who proves 
rather a tough customer when Paul has the misfortune to 
quarrel with him. Paul meanwhile has fallen in love with a 
Moorish girl, the occasion of several pretty scenes, and in 
the end he rides off with her, snapping his fingers at 
ambition. The Moors are all well done, particularly the 
Pretender, and a certain handyman of Paul’s, who talks a 
weird and slangy English, and is altogether quite amusing. 
We feel compelled to utter a word of protest against the 
portrait of the Moorish girl on the cover of the book ; 
despite a properly Oriental background, it contains rather 
too much suggestion of a prize-costume at a servants’ fancy- 


dress ball. 


Young Infe. By Jessie Leckte Herpertsox. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Herpertson’s straightforward love-story of character 
introduces us to some well-defined and interesting people. 
We meet a musician, an artist, a literary man, two business 
men of different types, a cold woman, who somewhat sud- 
denly develops a tender maternal instinct, and a natural little 
heroine, half-child, half-woman, innocent without ignorance, 
and pure without iciness. From the first it is easy to foresee 
her inevitable mate. 

There is a growing tendency to marry heroines to men old 
enough to be their fathers. A slight disparity of age 
perhaps makes for happiness, since there is commonly an 
unever. development between men and women of the same 
age. Twenty-six years, however, is too great a leap; 
especially as Stephen Garfield is represented as having felt 
an admiration half filial, half passionate, for Hester Stanton’s 
grandmother ! 

The artist of this story is the least successful of the male 
characters, although it is evident that the authoress has 
taken more trouble with him than with the others. He is 
the repellent, irresistibly attractive type, full of potential 
wickedness and undeveloped good, who is so common in 
fiction and so rare in real life. Jane Eyre’s Mr. Rochester 
is the grandfather of this type—if imagination does not 
boggle at the thought of Mr. Rochester as a grandfather— 
and he has, at this day, a great multitude of lineal 
descendants. 


Nina. By Rosauine Masson. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

“Nina” is a story of that gentle, domestic type whose 
events seem to have a precise relation to the blooming times 
of flowers. Nina is the child of a union which, at first 
deemed an immoral one, proves in the end, not unexpectedly, 
to be legal. She is brought up by a “ pawky” Scotch 
spinster, and, after a career as a dazzling housekeeper’s 
niece, with charms and manners above her station, she turns 
out to be a lost heiress, and comes to her aristocratic own. 
We do not think that we do the author any injustice in 
divulging this consummation, as every reader worth his salt 
will guess it at once. Nina becomes unwillingly engaged to a 
horribly blameless curate, who shows the latent inhumanity 
of his character by trying to school her out of all the pretty 





ways that caused him to fall in love with her. The engage. 
ment is broken off in the end, Fate having other plans for 
Nina. Two of the chief characters of the story are a dour 
Scotchwoman of a sort one does not mind in fiction, but 
could not for a moment tolerate in real life, and a most 
lovable Dean, who sheds all about him the fragrance of 
noble churches and old-world courtesy. Miss Masson writes 
more than nicely, and we do not at all resent the lack of any. 
thing new in her story, either of plot or manner. Half a 
century ago, in the hands of a fine writer, such a tale might 
have been almost a classic ; but in this age of vexed problems 
it can only be a pleasant diversion. 


The Glad Heart. By EK. Maria Ausaxest. (Methuen and 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 


“Tue Grav Heart” is a pleasant, sentimental story, with 
somewhat lovable characters, bright and lively conversa- 
tions, and a happy ending—a type that lies by hundreds upon 
the small drawing-room tables of the feminine supporters of 
the subscription libraries. 

We suspect that Madame Albanesi wrote it because she 
prefers cream-cakes to bread and butter for tea, with other 
things in proportion, and finds the writing of dainty novels 
an agreeable method of compassing this end. The book has 
really no other justification for existence, unless it be the 
inclusion among the characters of two or three natural and 
delightful children. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY—Il. 


Past banks of white flowers that gleamed and swayed in the 
shadows, through an atmosphere warm and heavy with many 
perfumes, the crowd made its slow progress into the halls 
sacred in theory to the cause of Art. “ Private View Day ” 
retains, and probably always will retain, its distinction asa 
Society function, a pleasant ceremonial neither too solemn 
nor too frivolous; where conversation, light badinage, and 
comments critical or uncritical may be exchanged, and 
where the goddess of fashion may flaunt her colours and her 
charms in the pale, sculptured faces and the still, passionless 
portraits which surround but cannot overwhelm her. It is 
not a day, therefore, to exercise the ability of the art-critic 
too severely ; rather is it a day for the student of human 
nature to move amid the gay throng, noting here and there 
a familiar face, here and there upon the packed walls a 
blaze of wild crimson or dazzling blue or unrestrained green, 
musing in the rare moments of pause before some canvas, 
less imposing than those which attract their admiring 
circles, that may give him a glimpse into realms far away 
from this Babel-land of delicate voices. 

Sauntering, hesitating, threading our way with many 4 
moment of terror at the threatened dresses of some brilliant 
cordon of dames and damsels—for, alas! trains are coming 
into mode again—we selected an occasional picture for pre- 
liminary comment—a task difficult enough at any time, 
since every critic who ever wrote has railed at the methods 
of hanging the accepted work. But what are the authori- 
ties to do, with nearly two thousand items to show? 
Relentless limitation of their favours would seem to be the 
only solution of the ever-present hanging problem, and that 
would make for the extinction of the great, clever 
“unknown,” who even now are wellnigh in despair. 

What impressive canvas, we wonder, will the daily papers 
seize upon and announce as “ the Picture of the Year,” for 
the benefit chiefly of our country cousins from Phrygia and 
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Pamphylia and the parts about Cyrene? “Impressive,” 
we say, meaning in respect of superficial area—since never 
was any sinall picture, as far as we are aware, however true 
to art and irresistible to the skilled observer, chosen for 
that questionable distinction. The huge study of a lady on 
horseback in Gallery II., entitled “The Amazon,” by Mr. 
John Lavery, may gain the notoriety ; if so it will, in our 
opinion, be more justifiably selected than were the “ problem- 
pictures” which seem going out of fashion. The lady 
carries a spear upright, and thus daringly divides the 
picture into two halves, yet not unpleasingly. Mr. J. J. 
Shannon is represented in this room by a notable portrait of 
“ Sholto and Angus, sons of Douglas Vickers, Esq ;” there 
is also an “Interior: Carmichael, Lanarkshire,” by Mr. 
Patrick W. Adam, which exhibits delightful qualities of 
perspective and quiet colour. 

Mr. Arthur Hacker’s impression of “A Wet Night at 
Piccadilly Circus,” in Gallery I., received considerable 
attention. Its suffusion of yellow light gives it a Turneresque 
effect, and we may emphasise the comparison by stating that 
it is one of those pictures which need contemplation before 
they surrender their full value to the onlooker. A glance, 
and it is negligible; five minutes’ study, and it becomes 
wonderful. Next to this London study, in one of those 
tremendous contrasts which the Hanging Committee bring 
about with diabolical joy, is a purely beautiful landscape in 
dark, subdued tones—the “Moonrise, Pas-de-Calais,” by 
Mr. Hughes Stanton. Two portraits in this room—one of 
General Sir Neville Lyttelton, the other of Bernard John 
Seymour, second Baron Coleridge, hung just where the eye 
is obliged to see both at the same time, clash rather badly 
by reason of their differing tones of red. On the whole, 
Burlington House hardly shines for its portraiture this 
season. Sir Hubert Herkomer’s portrait of Admiral Lord 
Fisher is one of the most natural—the likeness is caught 
admirably, and there is little suggestion of the pose about 
it. We may be pardoned, too, if we remark that Mr. 
Sargent’s “‘ Waterfall” (Gallery II.) is a more important 
work than any of his other three contributions. Land- 
scapes, on the other hand, excel in this year’s collec- 
tion. In Gallery VI. is a very beautiful picture by Mr. 
George Harcourt, which deserves more attention than it 
seems likely to receive, entitled ‘‘ An Evening in June.” In 
a little wood are several children “hanging Chinese lanterns 
on the trees, and the face of a woman, pale, exquisitely 
calm and pure and happy, as she holds a lit lantern and 
turns as though called by one of us who look on, is the 
making of the picture. The golden light just outlines her 
throat and chin, and against the gloom of the leaves the 
effect is altogether charming. Akin to this in spirit, and 
full of poetry (thongh the upper portion of the picture is 
somewhat hard) is a classical treatment of “ Dawn,” in 
Gallery IV., by Mr. Frederick G. Swaish—a fantasy which 
gave us quite a poetic thrill; the contrast between the 
brilliance of the sunlight above and the departing figures 
of mist and shade below is most effective. 

In the general confused patchwork of colour one is in 
danger of missing individual impressions, and we recommend 
asearch for No. 478, “Twilight at Dordrecht,” by Ethel 
Kirkpatrick—an unobtrusive study of Dutch fishing-boats 
creeping up harbour with the tide; it is full of calm poetry 
and evening softness. Mr. John R. Reid's “ Haven under 
the Hill,” Gallery XI., has Polperro for its original, if we 
mistake not, and expresses the quaint appeal of the Cornish 
village admirably. 

The Black-and-White Room is an oasis of calm on 
Private View Day, but we cannot now do more than 
mention a few of its many items—some of which might 
have been omitted with no risk to the name of Art. Mr. J. 
Seymour Lucas, who exhibits some fine portrait studies, 





may vegard praise as superfluous, and the names of Frank 
Short, Mortimer Menpes, Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, and 
Sir E. J. Poynter need only allusion. Among less famous 
contributors Miss M. K. Hughes has a neat etching of the 
“Old Houses of Parliament, Dublin,’ which is worth 
examining carefully for its line and fine drawing, and Mr. 
A. Hugh Fisher’s ‘“‘ Hong-Kong Harbour ” is notable for a 
¢ertain clean and spacious effect which comes from the clever 
elimination of superfluous detail—a factor of success which 
too many exhibitors of etchings forget. 

For a future article we must reserve all comment on the 
Lecture-room and its sculpture, and a further consideration 
of some other noteworthy pictures among the crowded 
galleries. 








THE THEATRE 


“THE MASTER OF MRS. CHILVERS” AT THE 
ROYALTY 


VEDRENNE AND EaptR, as they have asked to be called, have 
commenced operations at a theatre quite unrecognisable. 
The dingy little Royalty, begrimed with dust and recently 
in the hands of one whose ideas did not assimilate with 
public taste, is now pure white and a richly blushing red— 
perhaps a trifle too red. All that portion of London which 
finds a certain amount of excitement in being present at 
first nights crowded into unsavoury Dean Street to see what 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome had prepared for them, and whether 
his latest play would be likely to attract the so-called 
fickle public to a little theatre long out of popular favour. 
Curiosity was the one all-pervading feeling, although it may 
be said that perhaps only 5 per cent. of the audience 
believed that any play, however brilliant, would draw 
people away from the circle of lights into the heart of the 
French slum district. Critics rabbed shoulders with actors, 
and actors jostled with that easily recognisable body which 
drops down upon a reopened theatre like a crow. There 
was one representative of Society present wearing a curiously 
self-conscious smile, and trying not to look patronising. 

The proceedings began as they used to begin at the Court 
Theatre in the old glad days. A sort of orchestra played 
very classical and very untuneful pieces. A very pleasant 
note of originality was then struck by the playing of the 
National Anthem, which brought a surprised and somewhat 
annoyed audience to its feet. Finally the curtain rose, and 
disclosed a very charming room, duly Adamised, at 
81, Russell-square, on April 10th, at 3 p.m. We gathered 
that it was Lady Mogton’s house, who was evidently the 
widow of a Liberal Knight and President of the Women’s 
Parliamentary Franchise League. The room was more than 
occupied by a Miss Elizabeth Spender, also obviously a 
Liberal, and appropriately dressed in green—a curions tight- 
fitting woman who walked with a suggestion of a Hampstead 
Heath swing, and who shot cynical glances here and there 
and rapped out enigmatical sentences from time to time. She 
was the very embodiment of a sneer in a tight collar, and 
we expected her to draw a knife from some secret pocket 
and bury it in the bosom of a rival. She was joined at 
once by Miss Phoebe Mogton, a rather flamboyant girl, who, 
although Organising Secretary of the W.P.F.L., and a past 
mistress in the art of making stale jokes about men, was 
palpably dressed by Lucile and hatted by Zyrot. Then came 
an earnest-looking girl, attired in the South Kensingion 
Artful manner, called Janet Blake and, although still in her 
teens, the Joint-Organising-Secretary of the W.P.F.L. 
Much enthusiastic ribaldry and Suffragist badinage followed. 
Whereupon Lady Mogton herself appeared, a woman of 
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great decision and some business faculty. She at once gave 
us a more serious interest and respect for the W.P.F.L., 
which up to her entrance we had regarded, naturally 
enough, as the pastime of schoolgirls. The important 
meeting was not yet, however, complete, the Vice-President 
and the Honorary Secretary not having arrived. In course 
of time they put in an appearance. 

The former, a Mrs. Mountcalm-Villiers, was a suburban 
person of doubtful summers, who had evidently spent a 
series of fortnights as near Paris as Le Touquet; and the 
latter, the Mrs. Chilvers of the title, was a rather nice, 
rather vague, rather affected, rather incoherent woman who 
had cultivated the curious trick of giving you the impression 
that she walked in her sleep. The ardent women, ruled 
over and kept to the point by the silver spoon waved by 
Lady Mogton, then listened to the pleasant gabble of a 
smarmy-headed young man in the right sort of clothes, who, 
as Honorary Secretary to the Men’s League for Extension 
of Franchise to Women (hereafter called the M.L.E.F.W.), 
had come to put them up to what he called a “ very corkin’ 
sort of gibe,” or words to that effect. A lunatic had been 
allowed to vote. Now, as women in the eyes of the law had 
been classed as lunatics, not without immense justice, here 
was the chance for fun, advertisement, and possibly police- 
scrums for eager suffragists. We fail to see why or how, 
but when it was said that a by-election was to be fought in the 
East of London, the ladies seemed to think that they could 
run one of their members, and chose Mrs. Chilvers. Was 
this play to be a bright satirical comedy on Gilbertian lines 
then P Evidently. Enter Chilvers, a nice-looking, perfectly 
composed, youngish man, with no sense of humour. He was 
one of the numerous members of. Parliament for whom a 
grateful Cabinet created a lucrative post at the ratepayers’ 
expense, and his acceptance of it necessitated, according to 
Mr. Jerome, a new fight for his seat. Once more the touch 
of Gilbert, but very amusing and harmless, all leading up 
to a situation of an affectionate husband putting up against 
a loving wife. The first curtain fell upon a good Act, giving 
promise of much excellent fun and whimsicality. Every- 
thing pointed to the fact that we were not requested to take 
the plot, the people, or the idea seriously, and we were all 
quite glad. 

A curious feeling of growing disappointment crept over 
the house, however, from almost the rise of the curtain on 
Act II. The play took on a seriousness which was alto- 
gether out of keeping with its inaccuracy to life. The 
whole of Act II. was laid in the Liberal Committee-room, 
East India Dock Road, and after a fine, broad comedy scene 
between a billposter and a girl called ‘“ Ginger,” who came 
from nowhere, settled into discussions in newspaper English, 
the reception of an inadvertently comic deputation, and a 
quarrel between the rival candidates—husband and wife. 
Act III. fell away from comedy to an even greater extent, 
and became almost hopelessly absurd. The picture of the 
Town Hall on the night of the counting of votes was wholly 
out of drawing. All the characters behaved like lunatics. 
Act IV. was lifted into a sort of dignity and value from the 
fact that it contained a very beautiful and moving scene 
between Chilvers, the defeated candidate, and an old woman. 
The play ended with a touching reconciliation between 
Chilvers and Mrs. Chilvers, and the whole argument of the 
play ended where it had begun. 

Mr. Jerome had, it was found, chosen a subject unat- 
tractive for stage purposes, and, having chosen it, had 
treated it without the requisite knowledge of detail or the 
courage of conviction. Put on admirably, and played for 
the most part to admiration, it may achieve a certain 
measure of success. The odds are, however, very greatly 
against it. This is all the more to be deplored because 
managerial new blood is needed desperately at this time. 





It is to be hoped that the next Vadrenne-Eadie venture will 
contain greater elements of attraction. The success of the 
evening was made by Miss Sydney Farebrother, whose 
sketch of the old woman was perfectly exquisite. Mr, 
Edmund Gwenn as the billposter was a joy. Of Mr. Eadie 
and Miss Lena Ashwell we are only able to say that they 
repeated performances often seen before in their charac- 
teristic manner. Miss Ashwell, as usual, was often quite 
indistinct. 


PEER GYNT” AT THE REHEARSAL 
THEATRE 


Tue version of “Peer Gynt” which was presented by 
members of the energetic Ibsen Club on Sunday evening 
last—the second performance of the play in England— 
might not meet with the unqualified approval of the purist, 
but it must be remembered that Ibsen's lyric drama has 
difficulties of production enough to disturb the equanimity 
of the most philosophical stage-manager, These difficulties 
were cleverly overcome by Miss Catherine Lewis, who 
arranged and produced the play in a manner which calls for 
high praise. True, the “scenery” was elementary—or 
rudimentary ; canvas curtains, unpainted, and the essential 
chair, tree-trunk, and bed were practically all the acces- 
sories. But what of that P For once there were no dis- 
tractions. ‘The play’s the thing,” and eye and ear worked 
in harmony; the beauty of the lines was unsullied, the 
general scheme evolved itself unspoiled by lengthy intervals 
or mysterious rumblings ; the actors held the field. 


Honours must go to Miss Pax Robertson for her splendid 
interpretation of the arduous part which makes or mars the 
play. With the utmost verve and energy she carried it 
through from beginning to end; her address to Solveig in 
the Third Act was delivered with a manifest appreciation of 
the poetry of the lines, and the mystical moments at the 
death-bed of Ase were full of power. It is impossible to 
mention all the members of a lengthy cast by name, but 
Mr. Maurice Elvey (who appeared by permission of Miss 
Julia Neilson and Mr, Fred Terry) scored a great success as 
the “ Lean Person,” bringing out the humorous aspect of his 
part wisely and not too waggishly. Mr. Townley Searle, as 
the “‘Button-Moulder” and as “ Aslak, the Smith,” made 
good use of his sonorous voice, while Solveig and Solveig’s 
Mother found capable interpreters in Miss Peek and Miss 
Brazalgette. The action of the stage-crowds when the 
village festivities were in progress was excellent. 


During the intervals Miss Ethel Rayson, A.R.C.M., gave 
pianoforte solos from Greig’s “ Peer Gynt ” suite ; especially 
fine was her rendering of the “ Death of Ase,” upon a piano 
which was not ideally responsive to her skill. 


The whole performance emphasised the fact that it is 
possible to convey to an audience the true spirit and poetry 
of a certain type of piece without elaborate and luxurious 
scenery. The most beautiful and altogether satisfying pre- 
sentation of one of Shakespeare’s plays which the writer 
ever witnessed took place en plein air, in the private grounds 
of a Midland residence. It is true that there was scenery of 
a sort—perhaps the best sort—trees, grass, and a deep 
twilit sky ; but the note of artificiality which comes in when 
the attempt is made to transfer these “ woodland effects” 
to an indoor stage was pleasantly missing. In “ Peer Gynt” 
never for a moment did we need to be reminded that we were 
“On the Road to Hegstad” or “Up in the Mountains.” 
Imagination did its work secretly and well, and went hand 
in hand with the true poetic feeling of the artistes to 
achieve a success upon which the Ibsen Club is to be 
congratulated. 
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GEORGE BORROW—IL. 


Borrow’s most marked fault as a literary craftsman is uneven- 
ness. This is to be particularly noted in “ Lavengro” and 
“The Romany Rye.” In “The Bible in Spain” the 
inequalities occur principally when he recollects that he is 
distributing Bibles, but, luckily for the charm of the book, 
these recollections are of short duration. He is very soon 
moralising, in his epic prose, on “ flinty, indomitable Spain ; 
land emblematic of your fathers,” or reproducing the semi- 
Moorish atmosphere of Seville. In ‘“ Lavengro,” and more 
particularly in “The Romany Rye,” however, there are some 
very tedious chapters, and others that begin well and end 
badly, or end well after a bad start. Then, again, he makes 
almost too frequent use of apostrophe, magnificent though 
some of it be, and he is not altogether innocent of giving 
utterance to platitudes. On other occasions there are distinct 
traces of a slovenliness and makeshift which suggest that 
the labourer’s task, known to have been protracted, was con- 
tinued after the fire of his imagination had burnt low. 
Perhaps these were moments when he tried to harness a too 
impossible fancy to an improbable fact. 

For “Lavengro” and “The Romany Rye” are auto- 
biographical fiction. They are the offspring of the marriage 
of Truth and Fancy. Efforts have been made to unravel the 
fact from the fiction, but the weaving is too cunning. Such 
efforts, too, are as purposeless as the Schoolmen’s dissertation 
on the angels crowding a needle’s point. The reader is led 
through strange adventures which take place, quite credibly, 
amid the most emphatic evidences of convention and civilisa- 
tion. The whole fabric of society totters as Borrow ploughs 
his way through mid-June, dewy meadows, or as he drops 
down into Mumpers Dell to drink tea with Isopel. He 
is saturated with the Ishmaelitish instinct, and if after these 
incursions into odd corners where life is a hundred years 
behind the times, and where, left to itself, it has developed 
along quite original lines, the reader does not long to sleep 
out of doors and get wet through, he is no true Borrovian. 

Borrow draws chiefly on life’s underwash for his pictures, 
or rather vignettes, of life. He is familiar with those 
remnants of races which, in spite of petticoats and trousers, 
still recollect a life beneath the sun and stars, and still find 
a charm in the blue smoke and crimson flame of a wood fire 
on the purple heath. The men who pass in dramatic proces- 
sion across these pages are those who, shunning the stress of 
existence, turn their energies to some single purpose, or those 
who feed under certain conditions the criminal classes. 
Borrow is versed in obscure literatures, tinctured with folk- 
lore and strange superstitions, relics perhaps of bygone, 
primeval beliefs. Laggards in the race of life; mystic 
turning in bitterness from the “ light half-believers in their 
casual creeds; the vagabond, the outlaw, and the rebel— 
all have place in this amazing shadow-show. Borrow is 
never happier than when he is among men and women whose 
education has been necessity, and whose conception of ancestry 
and posterity is bounded with their grandparents and their 
grandchildren. 

Among these strange and interesting types stand two 
supreme characters—Jasper Petulengro and Isopel Berners. 
Fiction contains no more mysterious man than the former, 
and no more romantic woman than the latter. Both 
characters convey the same impression, but in different ways. 
They both compel the conclusion that civilisation is a shell ; 
that underneath it rushes life’s crude and wholesome 
materialism; that man and mud are one ancestry, both 
descendants of the great god Pan. Mr. Petulengro is as 
human as any poet; he pushes his hand against the wall of 
Death, and turns from it to find consolation “in the sun and 
the stars, brother,” andin “ the wind on the heath, brother.” 





Such transcendent philosophy needs no creed. The heart 
leaps as the head thinks of the swart gipsy’s joy when he 
feels his horse’s flanks between his knees. 


Isopel brings home the evidences of the natural life rather 
differently. She is an Eve-like woman, the proper mate for 
Adam. She can strike a blow for him, and rear a “ lusty 
progeny.” All men of normal feeling must read her story 
with amazement. If she is real, how could Borrow have let 
hergo? Ifshe is a creation, how could he have made her 
go? The question will remain unanswered to the end. 
Even Mr. Petulengro was puzzled. 


The prevailing atmosphere of these two books is a wide- 
awake consciousness of life; a sense of thorns amid the 
roses ; of firm, serviceable flesh beneath the filaments of 
fancy ; of hills amid the mists, and good gold gravel beneath 
the changing surface of the stream. The books are as bracing 
as sea-spray to inland folk; they stir the mind and set 
the blood flowing; the tedious nervousness of life vanishes 
before the apostrophe to the Bruisers of England, or the 
description of the Flaming Tinman’s onslaught. The reader 
begins to wonder why he is content to let a rain-drop or two 
trickle down his neck when he might be a savage and stand 
naked to the sweet, warm rains. 


Similar experiences have gone to the making of “ The 
Bible in Spain;” but here the author is less concerned with 
recording his own feelings. He has endeavoured to convey 
the atmosphere of Spain to inhabitants of a foggier land. 
There are those who say that the real Spain is quite innocent 
of the mystery in which Borrow has wrapped it. Certainly 
the schoolday, geographical impression is of a land of sand 
and sun, with orange groves in Seville; while the historical 
impression is one of overbearing and cruel pride, as in the 
days of the Armada, or of unworthy allies, as in the days of 
the Peninsular War. There is also a vague impression of a 
Spain subject to the Moors; but probably few readers of 
“The Bible in Spain” could say whether the subjection 
lasted two days or two hundred years. 

Borrow, however, has pictured Spain as wrapped in 
romance. It has become a vast, mountainous, craggy land, 
full of historical charm, set about with Moorish and Gothic 
remains, and inhabited by a people that yet retain grand 
and courtly manners, and still speak a noble, sonorous 
language. What Ruskin did for Venice, an easier subject, 
Borrow has done for Spain. He roused admiration for her 
old-time grandeur and stirred up pity for her degradation. 

A word about “ Wild Wales ” will not be out of place. Its 
genius and the extraordinary difference in texture between 
it and Borrow’s other works have already been alluded to, 
but it cannot be pretended that it possesses the human 
interest of “ Lavengro” and “The Romany Rye,” or of 
“The Bible in Spain,” to which it in some ways approxi- 
mates. If, however, the reader wants a closer acquaintance 
with what may be called Borrow’s building materials 
he must read “‘ Wild Wales.” He will find there, in a crude 
state, the infinite wealth of circumstantial detail which is 
the brick and mortar of Borrow’s art—the dry and almost 
uncouscious humour, the strong, clean diction, the lucid 
descriptive power, and the cold, half-priggish, and nearly 
sexless personality of Borrow himself. He will also find 
other things of intense interest; but to the critical student 
“ Wild Wales’’ must be the revelation of the foundations 
and main timbers of the author’s methods. 


It may be asked wherein Borrow’s genius lies, and the 
answer is once more paradoxical, for it lies in the fact that 
Borrow was an imitator so original that his work cannot be 
compared. Although Steele and Addison, Swift, Defoe, and 
Fielding, and above all, Laurence Sterne, have left their 
influence on Borrow, yet he has produced works that were 
quite impossible for any of these writers, either in style or 
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substance. He has, indeed, vested the almost faultless 
eighteenth-century prose with the warmth and mystery of 
romantic poetry. And this is the greatest paradox of all. 


(Concluded.) 








THE POET’S HOLIDAY 
IX.—_THE FAILURE OF THE CROWD 


It is a regrettable fact that nearly every one objects to 
spending money on the beautiful when it is not disguised as 
some form or other of the useful. People are willing to 
purchase old chairs that they dare not sit on, or grandfather's 
clocks that have stopped for ever, but they will not buy 
a book of modern verse, not even to throw at a cat. In 
England we are apt to suppose that they do these things 
better on the Continent, but it is not true. Iam told that 
the artists of Belgium have to go to Buenos Ayres to sell 
their pictures ; I dare not ask the name of the place where 
the painters of Buenos Ayres finda market. But the fact 
remains that in the advanced state of civilisation which we 
now enjoy the man who knows how to carve hat-stands will 
find it easier to make a living than the man who knows how 
to carve flesh and blood out of rocks. When reactionary 
resthetes like myself object to this condition of things, they 
are met with the argument that a nude statue is of no use 
as a hatstand; but this is only true because our hats are 
atrociously ugly. 

We all know the collector of pictures who tells them apart 
by the prices he has paid for them; but, while we find him 
amusing, we must remember that the majority of men and 
women always ask the price when they are shown something 
beautiful, and that their judgment on its merits is largely 
affected by the answer to their question. I have often 
pondered on the possible experiences of a man who should 
steal half a dozen Old Masters from the National Gallery, 
and should try hawking them round the suburbs at 5s. 
each. Unless he happened on the one man in ten thousand 
who knows something about Art, I believe he would starve 
to death before he succeeded in selling an unframed picture 
of real merit for 5s. in Tooting or Raynes Park. All of 
which is merely a long-winded method of stating the impres- 
sion that it is only the very exceptional person who cares 
about beauty at all. 

I found striking evidence of this at a great fire which 
occurred at Brussels two or three weeks ago. I was down 
on the boulevards interpreting for Easter-lost Englishmen 
when I looked up and saw a red bud breaking in the mid- 
night sky. It was clearly too late for a sunset and too early 
for a dawn; so, with what I understand to be journalistic 
flair, I took a tram to the scene of the conflagration. An 
enormous stone town-hall, built in the elaborate style of the 
Renaissance flamande, was burning cheerfully from one end 
to the other ; but what lent special piquancy to the spectacle 
was the fact that the whole building was closely enmeshed 
by blazing scaffolding-poles, so that it looked like a huge 
set-piece. Every now and then one of these poles seemed 
to leap up like a monstrous rocket, to fall fifty feet or so 
on to the pavement below. I have seen many fires in 

London, but I have never seen anything nearly so beautiful 
as this. The firemen would have pleased Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm, for there were enough of them to be picturesque, 
while it was palpable that nothing they could do would 
make the smallest difference. When I had watched this 
noble pageant for an hour, while the fire burnt ever brighter 
and brighter, I felt that I should choke if I did not express 
my enthusiasm to somebody, so I poured it on to my neigh- 


horror on his face. ‘ Mon Dieu! monsieur,” he cried, “ it 
will cost a hundred and fifty thousand pounds!” 

For a. moment I could hardly believe my ears; I could 
hardly believe that any one would be so. cynical as to weigh 
the price before that palace of leaping fire and under those 
heavens gladdened with a miraculous birth of stars. Then 
with a sinking heart I became aware that the whole crowd 
was assessing the cost of the spectacle in millions of francs, 
and that I was probably alone in realising that we were face 
to face with the ideal beauty, that elusive goddess whom 
some of us fare so far tomeet. When I picked up the news. 
papers next day and found them all weeping francs, it 
became clear to me that the town-hall of Schaerbeek had 
burnt for me alone, save that perhaps here and there in 
the crowd there had been a small boy or two young enough 
and wise enough to know that this loss was really a tremen- 
dous gain to those whose eyes were not blinded by cupidity. 
How often our pleasure in a fine play has been marred by 
the stupidity of the audience ! 

It has been proved clearly enough that the fire was due to 
the spirited action of an incendiary, but there is no parti- 
cular reason to suppose that his identity will be discovered. 
I imagine that it will be ascribed in turn to the well-known 
malignancy of the Jews, the Jesuits, the Socialists, the 
Flamingants, and the Pan-Germanists; but if I were con- 
cerned for the discovery of the miscreant I should advise the 
police to search the ranks of the artists. Or perhaps it was an 
amateur musician, some mute, inglorious Nero—in any case 
I should say that there is one man in Brussels who feels that 
he has been a success where so many fail. He has achieved 
the creation of the beautiful, and, though the child of his 
spirit only lasted a few hours, he doubtless knows that beauty 
is not to be measured in terms of years. 

The crowd is not only unable tc appreciate beauty when 

it meets it—that, if you will, may be held to call for a 
special education—but it is not even capable of knowing 
when it ought to langh and when it ought to weep. 1 have 
been studying the andiences at cinematograph theatres 
lately, and I have been uniformly horrified by their emotional 
cynicism. The so-called pathetic dramas at these entertain- 
ments are as utterly remote from life as anything could very 
well be. They are like the tales a morbid child invents for 
its own amusement, and while they are perhaps in doubtful 
taste, they certainly do succeed in exhibiting the more arti- 
ficial sorrows of civilised society in a humorous light. Grief 
wears a fantastic mask, and the world is turned upside down 
to add to its excesses; but the audience never fails to weep 
at these audacious parodies. On the other hand the so-called 
comic scenes are little tragedies presented with a remarkable 
realism. They uniformly represent the sufferings of the 
individual set down in an unfortunate environment, and 
with psychological accuracy they emphasise the fact that 
the failure of one man imperils all society: A thief, 
perhaps, is pursued by justice and in his flight brings ruin 
to a hundred honest tradesmen; another man in his efforts 
to escape from a false position brings a whole city toppling 
about his ears. I confess that when I hear a crowd of men 
and women screaming with laughter at these spectacles | 
am repelled by such perversity of feeling. Surely it is per- 
missible to laugh at our own misfortunes, but not at those 
of other people. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the crowd never laughs at itself. 
There is a hydrophobia scare in Brussels at the present 
moment, so when a dog entered a café the other afternoon, 
and, after running round half a dozen times, dived into the 
cellar with a cascade of bottles, I was granted a delicious 
picture of fifty men and women clambering on to chairs and 
tables. This is where the laughter would have begun at 4 
cinematograph entertainment, but I noticed that nobody 





bour in the crowd, He listened to my praise with a look of 


laughed. Later on, when two gendarmes armed with swords 
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descended into the cellar to deal with the culprit, the mirth 
was uproarious. Yet it seemed to me that the situation was 
not very amusing either for the gendarmes or the dog, and 
that the men and women in the café would have been more 
discreet if they had waited to get their colour back before 
indulging their curious sense of humour. 


RicHarpD MIDDLETON. 








THE MAGAZINES 


As might have been foreseen by no very prescient mind, the 
question of the ascendance of Japan is beginning to usurp 
attention; and the very apt question is now being asked, 
Were we wise, morally or empirically, in greeting our 
alliance with Japan and that country’s victory over Russia 
with such exultant glee? In the Hdinburgh Review for 
April there is a critique of Mr. Putnam Weale’s book, ‘“ The 
Conflict of Colour” (which has already been noticed in 
these columns). By the very nature of the case a review 
cannot deal fully or independently with the subject. It is 
this fact, by the way, that so mars the old type of magazine, 
such as the Hdinburgh and the (Quarterly, which restrict 
their columns to reviews of books. The article under con- 
sideration does but give us the writer's point of view at second 
hand, through disagreement or acquiescence with Mr. 
Putnam Weale. ‘Thus it is that the writer frets one, without 
substantially advancing the reader farther in the matter ; 
and it is for this reason that we turn with some keenness 
to Mr. Lancelot Lawton’s article on the same subject in 
the Fortnightly. The title of his contribution— The Powers 
and the Far Hast”’—gives it its scope. That is to say, 
he does not restrict his attention merely to Japan, nor 
to that country’s victory and the fruits resulting from it; 
he gives the whole aspect from the international point of 
view, and he makes it quite clear that Japan has been guilty 
of a serious breach of faith. That his view on the question 
should properly be understood, his article in the Fortnightly 
should be linksd with one by the same pen in Nash’s 
Magazine entitled “ Japan or Russia?” They both deserve, 
and should receive, careful attention. It cannot be too 
clearly remembered, as in the two articles he points out, 
that Japan is as brutally barbaric in her way as any 
aboriginal tribe—more so because of her mimicry of 
Western civilisation—and that it was by chicanery that 
she enlisted our sympathies in her late encounter with 
Russia, a chicanery she has made apparent by the sure 
and inevitable methods she has employed to avoid the 
tacit pledges she gave of observing the principle of the 
Open Door in the Far Kast. Yet, when Mr. Lawton gives 
ws the choice of “Japan or Russia” he puts before us 
indeed a very undesirable brace of alternatives. It is not 
at all necessary, since we have leapt into the fire from the 
pan, that we should be compelled to scramble back into the 
pan. A happy alternative surely would be to recognise 
America as a Pacific power (in more senses than one), and 
to adopt an Eastern policy in unison with her. Such a 
Union would possess as much of a moral backing as is usual 
in high diplomacy. But the first step would, of course, 
have to be to remove the weakest Foreign Minister that 
England has been saddled with for many years. 

In the Fortnightly, also, Mr. Roger Fry has an article 
on “ Post-Impressionism” that shows a truer power of 
thought than has actuated anything we have yet read on 
that perplexed subject. He is no mere apologist: he is a 
clear and careful thinker; and so he compels self-respecting, 
®arnest meditation. For the first time he gives us a real 
hint by which we can trace the line of descent of the Post- 
mpressionists from the Impressionists ; and, seizing on his 
Suggestion, we discover that when the latter sharply empha- 





sise the distinction between light and shade, throwing one 
back and bringing the other forward, they obviously gave 
their successors the opportunity of discarding chiaroscuro, 
and thus, in providing the moment for the dismissab of depth, 
they drove them back on linear vision. “The Religious and 
Moral Status of Wagner” is the title of a contribution by 
the lady who signs herself as Vernon Lee. It is a very 
excellent article ; it is also an exceedingly true, and in many 
ways a vividly true, article; but, remembering her previous 
manner of writing, we can but wonder what Carlylean 
cataclysm has swept on her. Or has her somewhat 
tempestuous subject affected her? Whatever it be, itis at 
least interesting to see a somewhat didactic, and even 
maturely dignified, moraliser swept into this tornado of 
humour. It is refreshing also. Maxim Gorky writes on 
“London” with a quite lovable affection ; whereas, on the 
other hand, Mrs. John Lane takes up one of London’s most 
miserable objects, and either seeks to make us imagine that 
he is more richly contented than those who abide in comfort, 
or does not seek to do so, and in any case alienates our 
sympathies by endeavouring to make a pretty article out of 
an ugly subject. The mind that sees joy or comfort in a 
London sandwichman is surely distorted. 

Lord Acton’s “ French Revolution” receives double atten- 
tion. Mr. Hilaire Belloc deals with it in the Nineteenth 
Oentury and After, and Mr. W.S. Lilly in the Dublin Review. 
Kach treats his subject in characteristic fashion: Mr. Belloc 
driving swiftly and straightforwardly at the matter before 
him, Mr. Lilly in a more leisurely, cireumambient manner 
bringing into his article some of the cognate subjects treated 
by Lord Acton in his essays on Liberty. There is some- 
thing very academic in the latter article, even as there is 
something very empiric about the former one. Seeing that 
Lord Acton's method of procedure was itself highly academic, 
it may be thought from this that Mr. Lilly would the better 
illuminate his subject; whereas the fact is that we derive 
from Mr. Belloc the truest insight into Lord Acton and 
the matters that he treated of, even for the same reason 
that it takes steel to strike sparks from flint. In the Nine- 
teenth Century Mr. and Mrs. Whetham have a very statis- 
tical article on ‘“‘ Eminence and Heredity,” and, in the way 
of diverse interest, Mr. Bram Stoker deals with “ Irving 
and Stage Lighting.” In the Dublin Review Mrs. Meynell 
avails herself of the appearance of M. Dimnet’s recent book on 
the Bronté sisters to write an article on Charlotte and Emily 
Bronté. There are few writers that can be more gracious 
and illuminating than Mrs. Meynell, and this article is no 
exception to the usual style of her critical work. An article 
that one would expect much from should be “ Fairies— 
from Shakespeare to Mr. Yeats.” Unfortunately Mr. H. 
Grierson bat wanders on the fringe of its possibilities. 

One of the best articles in the magazines this month 
is by W. H. Hudson. It is in the English Review, and is 
entitled “ An Old Thorn.” This is one of those articles 
that defy narration, and must needs rest on recommenda- 
tion. And certainly it wins recommendation. Another 
excellent article in the same magazine, but one that lends 
itself more to analysis, is “A Drama of Youth,” by Mr. 
Richard Middleton. It is full of a humour that is tinged 
with irony without ever being ironical. Also it is the keener 
indictment of a ruthless method of education because it 
never seeks to indict. It just depicts the simple horror of a 
sensitive mind to the ordinary herding process of education. 
Mr. A. C. Benson describes “The Musician; but, very 
fortunately for musicians, qualifies his description by limiting 
it to his acquaintance. Are they quite so insipid and 
fatuous a body of men? Or is this the result of college 
windows? We imagine that Beethoven and Wagner, 
tempestuous souls, full of boisterous humour both of them, 
would very much vex Mr. Benson’s conception of the simple- 
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minded, placid, humourless musician. Mr. Yoshio Markino 
adds to his portraiture or “John Bullesses”’ by a treatment 
by sketch and script of Suffragettes. It is sufficient to say 
that both sketch and script excel themselves. 

The article that drew our foremost attention in Mind 
was “The ‘Meaning’ and ‘Test’ of Truth,” by Alfred 
Lloyd. We cannot think that a remote terminology is ever 
necessary to the discussion of abstruse questions. Bergson 
has proved to us surely that thought can be conducted under 
purity of language ; and what can be done in French can be 
done in the far richer tongue of English. This same fault 
(a fault, we are convinced, of mental sloth and confused 
perception) underlies Mr. Schiller’s article on “The 
Humanism of Protagoras.” Despite this, however, both 
articles repay careful reading and subsequent thought. 
Indeed, this is always the distinctive note of the articles in 
Mind. Noteworthy articles in the International Journal of 
Ethics are “ The Meaning of Good and Evil,” by Mr. J. S. 
Mackenzie; and ‘The Spencerian Formula of Justice,” by 
Mr. Ralpb Barton. Both are clear in thought and convincing 
in manner. 

There has been wanted for a considerable time a collec- 
tion of remote Jacobite songs. These have now been collected 
together and presented in the Scottish Historical Review, 
by no less a person than Professor C.H. Firth. The Cornhill 
will not be able to do itself justice while it endeavours to 
grapple with not less than two serials in so small a magazine. 
Perhaps it is because it is thus overweighted that its 
literary flavour is not very pronounced this month. The 
best article is by Gerald Cumberland, and deals with 
“Charlotte Bronté’s Street in Brussels ;” but the magazine 
needs vigour. Among the literary magazines we generally 
expect good things from the Atlantic Monthly, and this 
time we are not disappointed. It is all good, the 
best being “The Embarrassed Eliminators,” by E. V. 
Lucas, and a long, and very patchy, article on “ Criticism,” 
by Anne Hard. It is strange how pedestrian and uncreative 
American criticism is. It seeks to make up for this by 
distributing evidences of portentous reading. In the 
Eugenics Review there are two cognate and exceedingly 
interesting articles. One is by Arabella Kenealy, and is 
called “A Study in Degeneracy;” the other, by Dr. 
Goddard, is entitled “ Heredity of Feeble-Mindedness.” 
Both are worth reading, even if they suggest a wealth of 
opposite arguments. 








MUSIC 
THE BIRTH OF THE SEASON 


Wuen May begins, with its usual British severity, musical 
people ask themselves what will be the outcome of the 
musical season in general and of the Opera season in parti- 
cular, This year curiosity is keener than in ordinary years, 
for in the Coronation we have an enigmatical element. 
Will it mean increased brilliancy and opulent exchequers, 
or will music suffer from the incalculable number of other 
attractions? Experts are divided in opinion, and the 
shrewdest are inclined to a policy of caution. The Covent 
Garden authorities have been cautious in their programme, 
but have braved the wrath of the more progressive lovers of 
music in announcing only two new works. Their line of 
argument has (it is semi-officially said) been as follows. 
Even the most indefatigable opera-goers will have but little 
energy left for serious music. They will prefer the works 
they know, which demand no effort of intellect on their part. 
The bulk of the audience will, in all probability, be drawn 
from the Colonies and the Provinces. Hearers of this type 





will find even “La Traviata” and “La Sonnambula” 
exciting novelties. The reasoning seems financially sound, 
if artistically it leads to a blank negation. The two new 
works promised us are Massenet’s “Thais” and Puccini's 
“ Girl of the Golden West,” and the latter will be heard in 
ten days or so, and we shall see whether London agrees with 
the American press, which does not like it, or the American 
public, which apparently does. “Thais” has been chosen 
because of Mme. Kousnietzoff, who is said to be marvellous in 
the part, and the “Méditation” is a fetish of all those who love 
musical sugar-plums. In the last few days there has been a 
rumour that we shall hear Wolff Ferrari’s “Il Segreto di 
Susanna,” a one-act work which Germany and New York 
have applauded, which deals with a newly-married wife who 
smokes cigarettes unknown to her husband, who has a sharp 
nose, and suspects the unwelcome presence of a male smoker. 
The music is said to be full of Mozartian gaiety, and we are 
told that the chief parts will be played by Signor Sammareco 
and Mme. Edvina. 

The Opera will make a bold new departure, or, rather, 
will revive an old custom. The ballet of the Opera of St. 
Petersburg is to come—lock, stock, and barrel—and bring 
with it a selection of its repertoire, which includes music by 
composers of undoubted greatness. We are not promised 
any sensational new singers; but the question is, Are there 
any to be found? The Syndicate seems to think not, and 
neither the name of Amato, nor that of Chaliapene, with 
both of whom rumour has been busy, appears in the pro- 
spectus, which is rich in promise of what we already know. 
A new thing, of which not quite enough has been made, is 
the presence of some young English ladies in the chorus, 
which is a great gain from the points of view both of music 
and of spectacle. 

The season has now been under weigh for about a week, 
and a welcome merit has been the excellent smoothness of all 
the performances. Ten years ago it would have been 
unthinkable. The only person to regret it is the diner-out, 
who is thus deprived of a very useful source of cheap jesting. 
Signor Campanini and Signor Panizza have undertaken the 
French operas—so far without loss of any peculiar Gallic 
characteristics which are valuable. Some there were who 
sighed for a little more anemia in “ Pelléas et Mélisande "— 
but then we have never had Debussy conducted by a French- 
man here. They also said that Mme. Edvina was becoming 
too solid and two little elf-like ;' but she sang like a true 
artist, and M. Warnéry was almost ideally childlike. M. 
Huberdeau has a splendid voice, reminding one of the old 
tag about oil and velvet, and yet not sentimental. 

Mme. Tetrazzini has dazzled her audiences as of yore, but 
she changes less than any other artist of equal rank. 
What was said of her three years ago is equally true to-day 
(or untrue). Mme. Kirkby Lunn, on the other hand, is 
always doing better. When we heard her Delile, in 1909, 
we could hardly have believed that it could develop into the 
perfectly balanced and artistically perfect creation it is now. 
As far as singing is concerned, it stands by itself. Another 
thing which silences criticism, and which we have seen deve- 
loping gradually under our eyes, is the Rigoletto of Signor 

Sammarco. He has never sung or acted it as he does now. 
As Renato in “Un Ballo in Maschera” he triumphs, too. 
His “Eri Tu” is masterly. It was in the “ Ballo” that we 
heard the only new singers—Mme. Wittkowski, a contralto 
with a remarkable voice, Mme. Bland, of Vienna, a capable 
dramatic soprano, and Mme. Wilna, an English singer with 4 
sweet voice and a style of some charm. In the same opera 
also Signor Basso returned, full of fervour and singing well, 
but occasionally with strident tones. 

In the realm of lighter music, Mr. F. C. Whitney has made 
another attempt, to revive real Opéra Comique, and his pro- 
duction of “ Baron Trenck” made a bold bid for the suffrages 
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of those who are weary of musical comedy. The plot is not 
fresh and is not very skilful, but it is fullof movement. The 
humours do not wander from the story, but they are (or were 
on the first night) very tenuous. The singing and acting of 
Mr. Walter Hyde were a real pleasure, and should suffice to 
draw all London. Miss Caroline Hatchard, too, was very 
pleasing. Mr. Rutland Barrington, Mr. Walter Passmore, 
and Miss Marie George may be trusted to make the humorous 
elements stronger in time. 
Atrrep Katiscu. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL 


On Wednesday of last week Messrs. Eugene Isaye and Raoul 
Pugno gave the first of a series of three recitals in which they 
propose to deal with the whole of Beethoven’s Violin-and- 
Pianoforte Sonatas. Apart from the Kreutzer, none of 
these Sonatas rank very highly in Beethoven’s work, and 
the reason is not very far to seek. For the Sonata form is 
obviously one that demands development of theme and 
amplification of treatment. But this, again, in its turn 
demands preoccupation of energy. In his earlier Sonatas, 
in the first two Sonatas of this very programme, Beethoven 
does indeed attempt to achieve this preoccupation, and thus 
to work out the form he has chosen in the way best 
expressive of its genius. He very soon becomes aware, 
however, that this is impossible. The violin and the piano- 
forte refuse to work in concert; and so sensitive an artist 
as Beethoven very soon has his preoccupation of energy 
destroyed by a realisation that his two several instruments 
are at war with each other. Therefore amplification of 
treatment is inhibited at the very threshold of work, and 
the musician has to turn his attention to engendering a 
warfare rather than to developing a theme. He is caught 
perplexed. The true Beethoven manner—the manner of the 
Symphonies and the later pianoforte Sonatas—is upset ; 
and thus, in hearing the work that results, the hearer’s 
mind must needs be restless and ill at ease. 


For this reason none of these Sonatas have that imperial 
gesture so characteristic of Beethoven. His very energy was 
thwarted ; forthe more he developed that energy, the greater 
was the opposition he threw into his two instruments. He 
sought at first to make this the basis of development; that 
is to say, he sought to make his development proceed on 
the lines of internecine warfare. But this meant a very 
slender theme. It was opposed to the genius of his art 
form, and it was opposed to his own genius. Latterly he 
did manage to work his instruments in concert, and so 
succeeded in working out his development. 

This was most noticeable in the third Sonata. The pro- 
gramme consisted of the first three Sonatas, and the ninth, 
the famous Kreutzer. The very un-Beethovenesque limpidity 
of the first two produced a weariness of attention. In the 
second movement of the first Sonata, the T’ema con Variazione, 
all that has been said above was seen in progress. In 
the first, second, and third variations Beethoven is working 
his instruments more and more together. In the fourth 
variation an almost accord is achieved, and the attention is 
gripped with interest. In the third movement this accord 
18 broken up again ; though, since this movement is a Rondo, 
this, perhaps, was to be expected. 

It was, however, in the third that the interest was really 
caught. Those who find more excitement in a fanfare of 
trumpets, and the very obvious use of percussion in Strauss 
and the Straussians, than, for example, in the effortless 
strength of Elgar’s Concerto, will probably be wearied even 
with the Adagio con molto espressione of this third Sonata. 
True passion chooses the strings for its expression ; it is the 





counterfeit passion of the esthetic bully that wields the 
drumstick like a war chieftain. And in this Adagio 
Beethoven's passion, in the use of his two instruments, 
never sinks their diversity, but wins unity out of it. For in 
music, as in much else, it is unity that is strength, not 
diversity. 

The Kreutzer has, unfortunately, won an unhappy fame 
from Tolstoi’s unhealthy book named after it. It is, of 
course, a@ work written by a man full of passion, but we 
would not be ready to read sex into it if Tolstoi’s hero had 
not set the fashion by virtue of his inflamed and prurient 
mind. There is probably no suggestion of sex in it at all ; 
but if there is, it is like the prime question of sex itself in 
all its wonder: healthy and pure to all healthy and pure 
minds, and farmyard to all farmyard minds. At any rate, 
the Kreutzer Sonata asa piece of music was a pure delight 
to hear again, and purifying and exalting to the mind. 


It is needless to say that Messrs. Isaye and Pugno realised 
almost perfect accord one with the other. This was merely 
a matter of practice. The accord achieved by continuous 
practice can nearly always be sounded by the ear. It was 
the far more important accord of temperamental fitness. 
M. Pugno’s playing made the basis for M. Isaye’s larger 
excellence; but this was as it should be, and part of the 
essential matter of the music. And it was to M. Isaye we 
looked for the bigger music and the more soulful power; 
this was also partly a question of the writing. It was also 
that M. Isaye has a passionate power that lifts him to the 
foremost place among living violinists. He should be 
careful, however, not to let this passion cause him unduly 
to shorten his tremolo, particularly in Adagio movements. 
To M. Pugno was left the finished technique that must form 
the basis of passion. 














MY DICTIONARY 


Wuen, the other evening, a friend who is noted for his 
candid expressions of opinion on things in general dropped 
into my rooms to borrow a match, he caught me with the 
dictionary open before me, and paid me an unexpected 
compliment. He remarked that surely a dictionary was not 
of much use to me, and hinted kindly that he had always 
considered me to be one of those heaven-born geniuses 
who invariably knew whether “accommodation ” had two 
m’s or one, one c or two; whether “development” and 
“judgment” should have the e docked or not—who could, 
moreover, explain the difference between “ antimony ” and 
“antinomy,” “ Acady” and “ Arcady;” who never—well, 
hardly ever—used “ transpire ” when “ happen” was meant, 
and who could say offhand whether the “ asymptotes ” were 
a tribe of Indians or a mountain range in Greece, and so on. 
When 1 suggested, after duly thanking him, that my 
dictionary was a most interesting book, and that it made an 
agreeable diversion from the pile of novels “ with the pub- 
lisher’s compliments” which had been my mental fare for 
two days, he scorned me openly, and presently left with a 
couple of the aforesaid novels tucked under his arm, I[ 
pressed the dictionary upon him, but he would not take it. 
Yet as a matter of fact I had been spending a most 
amusing and instructive hour in the company of the editor 
of that mighty tome. Impartial, non-committal, stolid, and 
level-headed observer of words as he may be, he cannot keep 
his personality out of his book; no author (and in one sense 
he must be regarded as such) ever can. For example, he is 
a humorist, for he calls an accordion “a portable musical 
instrument,” and an animal which shall here be nameless 
“a well-known wingless insect of great agility.” He also 
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states that love is “ nothing in tennis and some other games,” 
which shows that he is not infallible. 

He is astudent of human nature, for he defines “ society ” 
as “the civilised body of mankind.” Two or three times his 
passionless placidity vanishes completely and the man him- 
self emerges, as when, after defining “ Zolaism” as “an 
attempt at a so-called realism claimed to be a proper scientific 
view of human nature,” he adds gratuitously, “In effect 
Zola’s books are dull and dirty, and his realism is not 
reality.” One wonders if he read many of them, and if so, 
whether in the original or in translations ? And does he 
not exceed the limits of legitimate dictionary-making in such 
comments ? 

He is punctilious, anxious above all things that his readers 
shall be perfectly clear in their minds as to the meaning of a 
difficult word. A few days ago I chanced upon the term 
* lycopodiacer ” and fled to the dictionary in despair; what 
did I find? “A class of isoporous vascular cryptogams, 
having mostly a dichotomous form of branching.” That is 
the sort of thing to inspire confidence in a man; no ordinary 
person would have bothered to state the case with such 
meticulous care. 

He is not absolutely up to date, for “aviator,” “aero- 
plane,” and “suffragette ’ are not recognised as belonging 
to the English language (perhaps they do not, and never 
will) ; and although “ taxis ” occurs, the term has nothing to 
do with the taxis which buzz along the roads. But he is often 
suggestive ; for when he informs us that the word “ abyss ” 
comes from the Greek a, “ without,” and byssos, “ bottom,” 
we discover that the mountaineer who estimates the depth 
of an abyss to be, say, 500ft. is perpetrating a joke, and that 
the novelist’s favourite “ bottomless abyss” is really tauto- 
logical. Persons who coax the gay nasturtium over their 
trellis-work will be astonished to learn that the only mean- 
ing attached to “ nasturtium ” is “ the watercress,” and that 
the word is derived from two Latin roots signifying “ to 
twist the nose.” 

lt is pleasant to dally with these pages lazily, and light 
upon strange, uncouth words here and there which no one 
would ever suspect of belonging to our mother-tongue. 
Strictly speaking, they do not, but have forced their way in 
by the back door. Surprises await us at every turn. 
“Myomancy,” for example, means “ divination from the 
movements of mice.” As a profession it seems to offer the 
advantage of being at present uncrowded. Here is a curious 
passage which seems to reflect in rather uncomplimentary 
fashion on the editor :—“ Zoanthropy—a form of mental 
delusion in which a man believes himself to be a beast ; the 
devout divine, Simon Browne (1680-1732), under this belief, 
devoted himself to the making of a dictionary. ‘1 am 
doing nothing,’ he says, ‘ that requires a reasonable soul: I 
am making a dictionary.’ Thus candour and a magnificent 
indifference to public opinion may be added to our list of 
attributes of the man behind the book. 

Other unfamiliar terms are there by the score, and the art 
of polite conversation might easily be gathered by a study 
of the synonyms for common things—polite, but somewhat 

stilted. If you are suffering from earache the fact may be 
dignified by announcing it as “otalgia’’—it sounds worth 
an extra guinea on the doctor's bill; and “ ptosis ” denotes 
“inability to raise the upper eyelid;” evidently there is a 
name for everything if one can only find it. And the tricky 
little points in language, such as the shade of difference 
between “ pence” and “ pennies ’—they are not neglected ; 
it is not easy to catch the clever man napping. 

Altogether, my dictionary is not to be disdained as a dry 
or uninteresting collection of words: it is much more than 
that. It is, as some guileful reviewers say, “distinctly a 
book to read;” and, in the same phraseology, it is to me a 
volume “to pass very pleasantly an hour which might 





otherwise be tedious.” And the best of it is that one cannot 
possibly read it through; there always remain pages one 
never remembers seeing before. 

PAPILLon. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN PERSIA 


By Lancetot Lawton 


THE outcry that followed the meeting of the two Emperors 
at Potsdam, and the premature publication, shortly after. 
wards, of an agreement between Russia and Germany, will 
still be fresh in the memory. Pessimism is the sleeve card 
of the professional scaremonger ; and so it is not surprising 
that such an occasion should have been dexterously 
manipulated by certain writers in order to create gloomy 
forebodings concerning the virility of the Triple Entente, 
In this respect Dr. Dillon went considerably farther than 
most publicists. Boldly he announced that Russia had 
cynically abandoned her partners, Great Britain and France, 
and that the Triple Entente, never, in his opinion, very 
much alive, was now quite dead and done for. Yet, at the 
time, the only accomplished fact which by the wildest 
stretch of imagination could be regarded as in any degree 
warranting this prophetic despondency, consisted in an 
undertaking given by Russia to link up any railway system 
she might build in Persia with the Khanikin-Sadijeh branch 
of the Baghdad line. In the nature of things the agreement 
carried with it an expression of respect for mutual interests 
in the regions covered. In vain did M. Pichon, who was 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs in France, and Sir 
Edward Grey protest vigorously that the balance of 
power in Europe remained undisturbed. Their assurances 
were regarded merely as a manifestation of that convenient 
optimism which may be likened to the shield in the armoury 
of diplomacy. 

The pertinent questions were asked, Why should Russia, 
who in the past had proved so uncompromising in 
her opposition to the Baghdad Railway, now lend 
willing support to the scheme? And what considera- 
tion could induce her to consent to establish a con- 
necting-link with the German system, more especially 
as such a link would replace a trade route now largely 
used in the transit of British merchandise? It will 
be recalled that, a few weeks ago, I discussed the matter 
at some length in the columns of Tue Acapeny. It 
was shown then that German pressure had begun to 
make itself felt in Northern Persia, and that if Russia 
desired uncontested enjoyment of benefits accruing to her 
within the sphere of influence secured under the convention 
with Great Britain, it was imperative for her to arrive at 
some satisfactory arrangement with Germany. Now that 
the main outlines of this arrangement are known, it does 
not appear that the realisation of the Baghdad scheme has, 
in consequence, been furthered to any appreciable extent. 
On the other hand, however, Russia has gained very con- 
siderably, inasmuch as she is free to pursue her own way 1 
Northern Persia without the probability of German inter- 
ference. 

As far as the Baghdad line is concerned, the position has 
undergone change in no single detail to which Great 
Britain could have legitimately objected. The Company 


has been granted the privilege of constructing a branch line 
to Alexandretta, on the Mediterranean, where it has also been 
given the right to make a new port. Undoubtedly these 
concessions will assist materially the growth of German 
power within the Ottoman Empire. But however much we 
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may deplore the circumstance, we cannot obviate it. Turkey 
is at liberty to dispose of her resources as she pleases ; and 
the most we are entitled to in the present instance is indul- 
gence in a futile regret that it is not British enterprise that 
is singled out for exceptionally favourable treatment. 
Among Englishmen it is a common error of the day to 
imagine that whenever another Power gains a foothold in 
any part of the world, even though the means employed be 
those generally acknowledged as fair, our interests have 
been deliberately assailed, on the one hand, and wantonly 
sacrificed on the other. No action on the part of British 
diplomacy can prevent the ultimate fulfilment of the 
Baghdad scheme within the borders of territory that is 
indisputably Turkish. Nevertheless, as a nation we have 
the power, should occasion justify, to delay the project by 
withholding financial support. It is true that in the past 
our inclination has been towards too great a readiness to 
advance money tocommercial rivals, the consequence of which 
has been, of course, detrimental to British interests. In this 
connection I cited recently the case of Japan, and another 
notable example is that of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank - a “ British ” institution operating on a large scale in 
China, in which the Germans have a not inconsiderable 
stake. There are, however, distinctly encouraging signs 
that the public is beginning to shun those avenues of invest- 
ment where the enemies of the nation lie hidden in 
ambush. 

Within the last few weeks the pretensions of the Baghdad 
Company to control the last section of the line—the Gulf 
section—have been abandoned. In the event, however, of a 
new company being formed for the construction of a railway 
to the coast it is provided that the Germans shall have 
participation on an equality with that enjoyed by any other 
nationality partaking in the project, and that such new 
company shall compensate the Baghdad Company for the 
cancellation of its rights. In an arrangement of this kind 
Great Britain would not have a deciding voice. She would 
merely hold a fourth share in the enterprise, the remaining 
three being in the hands of Turkey, Germany, and France. 
But it must not be forgotten that the agreement is one to 
which only Turkey and Germany are consenting parties. 
The claims of Great Britain in the territory under 
discussion are based upon obligations we have entered 
into with the Sheikh of Koweit, and also upon our interests 
generally in the region of the Persian Gulf. While the 
right of Turkey to grant concessions to the Baghdad Com- 
pany within her own dominions is beyond question, the 
matter assumes a totally different complexion as soon as she 
attempts to devise plans for the Gulf section. No agreement 
she has made on the subject with Germany can be final. 
The attitude of Great Britain will alone be the deciding 
factor. As the situation is at present it would seem that 
Turkey has framed the constitution of an undertaking which 
she has no right to originate without our consent, and she 
has pledged this undertaking to give compensation to 
Germany for the surrender of rights which in reality never 
existed, . 

Calm reflection makes it more than ever apparent that the 
result of the Potsdam interview has not been to stiffen 
Berlin policy in the Middle East. Indeed this policy required 
no stiffening. The Baghdad scheme always had behind it the 
whole-hearted determination of the German people. And 
this determination no human agency, save perhaps it were 
the sword, could thwart. Russiais in very much the same 
Position as that in which Great Britain finds herself. It 
would be improper for her to interfere in an affair that is a 
matter of arrangement simply between Germany and 
Turkey, As far as the Gulf section of the line is concerned, 
she is not at present called upon to express an opinion, but 
should it be required of her she would be found loyally 





supporting the attitude of her partner in the Triple Entente. 
For the rest, face to face with German activity in Northern 
Persia, she has had no other alternative than that of con- 
senting to link up the Persian railways with the Baghdad 
system. 

In the current number of the Fortnightly Review Mr. 
Lynch points out that “ Ocean steamers from Great Britain 
and from India discharge their goods at Busrah, and these 
goods are favoured as far as Baghdad by the magnificent 
waterways of the Tigris, up which they are conveyed by a 
British and by a Turkish service of large river steamers. 
Of these British and Indian goods, the proportion destined for 
carriage into Persia, after passing through Baghdad, alone 
amounts to an annual value of about a million sterling.” 
It will be realised that if the merchandise destined 
to be forwarded by this route were to pass from 
the Gulf over a railway to Baghdad under the control 
of an international syndicate (in which Great Britain 
held only a fourth share), and from that point, first 
by a German railway and then by a Russian railway into 
Persia, trade might be unduly hampered. Apart from the 
fact that to some extent the communications would be in the 
hands of our commercial rivals, we would, as Mr. Lynch 
observes, be sacrificing the advantages of water carriage on 
the Tigris as compared with carriage over a railway. For 
the rest of the way into Persia a trade route which we have 
done much to open up would be substituted by railways 
under foreign control. In the course of a Parliamentary 
debate on the whole question Sir Edward Grey intimated 
that in these circumstances it was for Great Britain to seek 
alternative routes. Once more the critics fell to wailing. 
It was declared that in the mind of the Foreign Minister no 
definite project existed of a nature calculated to compensate 
us for the sacrifices we could be called upon to make as a 
sequel to the “ railway linking ” agreement between Germany 
and Russia, and the suggestion was renewed that the Triple 
Entente had mildly retreated from the Middle Kast at the 
bidding of Germany. The writer then declined to share 
these gloomy forebodings, and plainly stated, and repeated 
the statement, that time would prove that Russia and Great 
Britain were co-operating to mutual advantage. 

Now comes the interesting news that Great Britain has 
applied to the Persian Government for an option to con- 
struct a railway from Kharmosseh, a point at the head of the 
Gulf south-east of Mohammerah, northwards along the valley 
of the Karun river through Ahwaz and Thuster to Khorama- 
bad. It is significant that this application should have been 
tendered with the full knowledge of Russia. At first it was 
thought that British rights in the matter were based upon 
explicit promises given by the Teheran Government that as 
soon as railway concessions were granted to other Powers in 
the north Great Britain would be similarly favoured in the 
south, and furthermore the assertion was made that justifi- 
cation for our action was to be found in the circumstance 
that Russia was seeking the privilege of building a line from 
the capital to Khanikin. According to a later despatch 
from the Times correspondent at Teheran the British 
request for an option for a line to Khoramabad was not made 
in any sense dependent on the granting of a concession for 
the Teheran-Khanikin line to Russia. The same authority 
added the very interesting information that “ Russia has 
hitherto made no request for this concession, and whereas 
the proposed English line would be highly advantageous to 
British trade, the advantages of the Khanikin line to Russia 
are very problematical. Complete harmony between Great 
Britain and Russia appears to prevail in the matter.” 
Whichever version be true of the negotiations now in pro- 
gress, the suggestions of thealarmists that Russia has acted 
in a manner inimical to our interests is palpably false. If 
Russia is in no hurry to build the Teheran-Khanikin line, 
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then her agreement to establish a connecting link with the 
Baghdad system is virtually a dead letter. In that event 
her unselfish support of British claims at the present moment 
isa gratifying proof of real friendship. It is certainly quite 
reasonable to suppose that Russia, within whose Empire 
illimitable resources are awaiting development, should be 
not over anxious to embark in Persia upon railway enter- 
prises of a more or less speculative nature. The Potsdam 
understanding may have committed her to connect a 
Teheran-Khanikin line with the Baghdad system, but it is 
unlikely to have included any provision determining an 
abitrary period for completing the undertaking. Meanwhile 
Russia gains relief from German intrigue in Persia, And 
the Potsdam trumpetings will result in Germany being 
left to derive what satisfaction she may out of a paper 
promise! British interests certainly could not suffer in a 
transaction of this kind ! 


Ultimately Russian railways are destined to stretch south 
from the frontier to Teheran, and from Teheran to Khanikin. 
By the time that these projects, together with the extension 
of the Caucasian system, now in preparation, have been 
carried out the Baghdad Railway and the newly proposed 
British line in Persia will probably be completed. Then it 
will be possible to reach the Persian Gulf from Europe by 
two direct railway routes—vid Teheran Khanikin and Bagh- 
dad to Koweit, and vid Teheran Khoramabad to Kharmosseh. 
It should be explained that a connection between the British 
and Russian railways in the region under discussion is in 
contemplation. Thus, even were Russia to decide against 
deferring her undertaking, our trade is still protected. 


The importance of recent developments in relation to the 
whole problem of the Middle East cannot, therefore, be 
minimised. British merchandise, instead of entering Persia 
by the Baghdad Railway, a circuitous route under foreign 
cortrol, would proceed directly northwards over communi- 
cations largely in the hands of British management. It is 
believed that, with an adequate expenditure of money, 
Kharmosseh can be converted into a commodious and well- 
protected harbour, vastly superior in every respect to Bushire, 
the existing port for trade in this region. Apart altogether 
from what might be termed regular traffic, the British 
enterprise engaged in the Karun oil industry will profit by 
the realisation of the project. Viewed in a broader sense, 
our interests generally must gain by the introduction of the 
civilising influences of a railway into a territory which has 
ever been the seat of tribal warfare. 


The political importance of this later proposal lies in the 
fact that, by providing for an alternative and a better route, 
it does away with the complaint that the contemplated con- 
nection between the Baghdad line and the Russian railway 
in Persia threatened irreparable injury to British trade. 
Doubtless Germany will insist upon the construction of the 
last section of the Baghdad line to the port of Koweit. In 
view of our recent “ move” at Teheran there does not appear 
to be any reason why we should go out of our way to advance 
this project, more especially when it is considered that there 
is seemingly no disposition to give us a controlling share in 
the suggested international syndicate. Sir Edward Grey has 
certainly shown an admirable initiative in practical states- 
manship, and if his plans are successful and he accomplishes 
the removal of British interests from that absolute depen- 
dence upon the Baghdad Railway which at one time seemed 
inevitable, then it will be said of him that he did all within 
his power in a complicated situation of exceptional difficulty. 
Now it is apparent that Russia and Great Britain are work- 
ing hand in hand in the Middle Hast, those critics who 
prematurely announced the demise of the Triple Entente 
are effectually rebuked by its very presence, living and 
robust. 





IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


I tuHink that we are less virile than we used to be. We 
grow tired very quickly. We began a small boom in 
Home Rails in February, and we casually stirred up the 
Rubber and Oil Markets. Really we did nothing remark. 
able. The effort would have been as nothing to a genuinely 
greedy man. Yet for the past three or four weeks we have 
been quite tired. The Stock Exchange was closed upon May 
Day to enable the jobbers to dance round the Maypole on 
Brighton Pier and allow the brokers to crown peroxide 
blondes with gardenias at the Café de Paris or the Rat Mort. 
One would have thought that both broker and jobber 
would have returned to business like immortals whose veins 
were filled with ichor. Nothing of the kind! They come 
back flabby andidle. They have just enough energy to keep 
prices steady. But they could not start a new rise. They 
were happy and hopeful, but no more. 


These new issues don’t go. We have had a dozen 
Canadian issues, all well underwritten, all with fine promises, 
But they fell flat. Can it be that we have had too much 
Canada ?_ I hear queer stories of how the Canadian banks 
decline to lend any more money. I hear curious tales of 
stock pawned with moneylenders. It is the fashion in 
Canada to make what they call‘‘ mergers.” That is to say, 
they collect a few competitive industrials and add the capita 
together, double the common stock, and allow the British 
investor to apply for the debentures. Then they market the 
common stock in London. If Canada continues to grow as 
fast as she has hitherto grown, this common stock, which is, 
of course, promoters’ plunder, will become valuable. But if 
Canada gets a set-back we shall see all this stock assessed. 
The companies are all registered in Canada and the boards 
are Canadian. There is a definite danger in this wild 
scramble for English money. I hear of hundreds of com- 
panies ready to be floated in London. Canada is a great and 
prosperous colony, but, like all new countries, she may run 
away from her original solid basis and get into a quagmire 
of financial trouble. Some very serious people in Montreal 
have warned us of the trouble impending. Canadian issues 
require to be most carefully scanned. 


There are many companies promised us in the future. 
Oil companies, one of huge dimensions, dealing with 
California, to be promoted by T. 8. Marshall; one to be 
brought out by George Macdonald ; rubber companies good 
and bad (Parry has one of sound quality in the Malay, 
with Zorn and Leigh Hunt as brokers); a Canadian silk 
combine, of which I don’t hear great things ; a motor-’bus 
company to run the new Daimler omnibus, in opposition to 
the London General Omnibus Company. But the gilt-edged 
loan market is flat and the bankers decline to underwrite 
any more after the Queensland loan fiasco. 


Money is more or less plentiful, but it will not grow much 
cheaper until the Treasury allows its huge hoard of fifteen 
millions to come out. The Stock Exchange wants cheap 
money, but the banker is only too glad to see large sums 
locked up and kept off the market. We shall not get any 
reduction in the Bank Rate for some weeks. 


Foreigners do not require any comment, for Perus 
remain the only stock in which there is any movement. 
am assured that Peru preferences will continue to rise, but 
if I were a bull I should take my profit. A tip has gone 
round to buy, and this means that the clever people desire 
to unload. 


Home Ras are wonderfully steady. A bull account 
exists in almost each security, yet the fall from the top '8 
but a few points. This shows how confident buyers are that 
the dividends on the present half-year will be increased. 
hardly like to advise a purchase, because I think we ought 
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to get a reaction; but the market is much stronger than I 
could have believed possible, and I may be too pessimistic. 
In any case a purchase of London and North Western, Great 
Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire cannot do much harm, 
for here we are on safe ground. The smaller gambling 
counters may go back, and the Southern lines are specially 
dangerous. 


Yankees are being supported from New York, where the 
bankers desire to keep a market in order to sell short-dated 
notes and bonds. The American railways will want tons of 
money in the next few years, and they are now so carefully 
managed that lending upon bonds or notes is as safe an 
investment as the most careful man can desire. Of course 
Paris is the one desire of the American Finance House. If 
Yankee railways could tap French gold they would be secure 
from all trouble. The French, however, do not like 
American railway finance. They cannot forget the old 
methods, which, by the way, are now completely exploded. 


Canapas have soared to new records. There are many 
reasons. The Montreal buyers are rich and pay for their 
stock. The English holders are greedy, and, as they got in 
well below 175, they see no reason why they should sell at 
10 per cent. stock. The Wall Street gambler, who really 
makes the market in Can Pacs, has only a limited amount 
of stock in which to gamble, and a bear can be squeezed with 
sublime effect. This is shown in the recent rise. 


Rvusser does not seem happy. If the Para people are 
really unable to hold up their stocks we might see a nasty 
slump. Brazil must see the danger of lending unlimited 
money on rubber with the Malay States monthly output 
growing so fast. The big financiers are not so on as 
some people make them out to be. They also see the danger 
of backing up a market in face of a large hidden stock. On 
the whole I am inclined to think that Brazil will keep back 
her stock until the river falls, when she may be able to raise 
the price. The contracts for the new season are made in 
July and August, and the dealers will try and push down 
prices in order to force the Amazon to sell at low rates. It 
is an amusing but complicated battle, and no one knows 
which side will win. The actual market for shares in the 
Stock Exchange is a see-saw, which moves backwards and 
forwards as the bears or the bulls up or down. It is 
quite safe to buy on any relapse, and still safer to sell on a rise. 


Oit is the talk of the City. Do not misunderstand me. I 
~ | “talk,” and I mean it. The promoters are desirous of 
selling all the shares they can. Therefore they talk oil. I 
have often told you the best shares to buy. I need hardly 
repeat that, as reasonable gambles, Black Sea and Kern River 
are good. Most of the Maikop companies are dangerous. 
California and Burmah are sound but over-priced. Spies 


arealso good, but not cheap. Shells are too dear in view of 
the oil war. 


Karrirsare not in favour. Yet some shares are cheap. 
However, no one wants to buy Kaffirs, and people will not 
invest in Rand shares. They want themasa gamble. This 
is not quite wise, for a careful man can purchase to pay 
10 per cent. and still "be able to amortise his decreasing 
lives. I willone week give a list of the cheap Kaffirs. 


Ruopestans.—We are not inclined for mining gambles, 
otherwise we should be tempted by the excellent reports 
that come in each week from Rhodesia. This is a country 
of small mines, but there are half a dozen mines like 
El Dorado, Giants, Cam and Motor, Faleon, Hay Mines that 





should do well for some years to come. The cheap shares | 


are Jumbo and Rhodesia Consols. 


Onnisus shares have been badly mauled. The bulls have 
counted upon a monopoly. Why they should have imagined 
that so simple a thing as an omnibus was beyond the scope 
of a promoter I can’t conceive. Any one can build, any one 
can runan omnibus. Whether even the London General can 
make one pay is another matter. ’Bus stock is to-day much 
over-priced and should go lower on intrinsic merits. 


Raymonp Rapctiyrre. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“MARRIAGE AND COMMON SENSE” 
To the Editor of Tut AcapEmMy 


Sir,—Some of your readers who are familiar with Mr. Arthur 
Machen’s prowess as a logician are doubtless anticipating a 
pungent reply from him to the letter of “R. W.-S.” To cast 
aspersions on Mr. Machen’s logic is, indeed, to beard the lion in 
his den, to pull the prophet’s beard, to invoke the Jovian 
thunders! Meanwhile, another point suggests itself to me on 
beholding the prize-ring of the correspondence columns thus 
thrown open. Here we have Mr. Machen, good man, entrenched 
in his citadel, directing the fire of his artillery on all and sundry 
who happen not to be ag rigid in their adherence to the letter of 
the law as he is, concentrating it especially upon Mr. Cecil 
Chapman in that he has dared to write a book which presents 
another side of the question; and here we have Mr. Chapman 
equally confident, in his possibly wider experience of the rough- 
and-tumble of humanity, that the spirit of the law is better 
served by a certain laxity, in view of modern stress and 
change. Between them we have a spectral “R. W..-S.” 
gently remonstrating with Mr. Machen for his undue dog- 
matisms. My idea is that argument on such a subject is 
futile. Argument does not invariably “clear the air”; it 
occasionally increases hostilities or brings matters to a deadlock, 
especially when the disputants are both ultra-confident in the 
correctness of their views. The only reasonable way of arriving 
at a decision would be for each to state his case clearly, 
coolly, and concisely, and for a third party—the reader—to form 
his own opinions. It is not much use instancing the procedure 
of the “‘ Jews of Bombay,” as does Mr. Chapman ; nor is it of much 
avail to argue as though the population of England consisted 
wholly of church-going Christians, as Mr. Machen seems to do. 
We are a mixed crowd, and the via media, if there be one, will 
not be discovered by such methods.—I am, Sir, etc., 


MARJORIE. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
EDUCATIONAL 


A Scheme of Work for Elementary Schools. 
Caton, 8.Th. Blackie and Son. 


PERIODICALS 


Economic Review; Cornhill Magazine; Windsor Magazine; 
Night and Day ; Literary Digest ; Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Musewm of Art, N.Y.; Fortnightly Review; The Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics; Saga Book of the Viking Club; 
Blackwood's Magazine; Friendly Greetings ; Everybody's 
Story Magazine; Boy's Own; Woman's Magazine; Nine- 
teenth Century and After; Bookseller ; The International ; 
The Antiquary; St. Nicholas; Publishers’ Circular ; Educa- 








By Miss A. Gertrude 


tional Times; Wednesday Review; Records of Sport; 
Deutsche Rundschau; Revue Bleue; English Review ; 
American Historical Review; The Vineyard; Harper's 
Magazine; Book Monthly ; University Correspondent; Con- 
servator. 











SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS (vention 
For LADIES, GENTLEMEN & BOYS, 


The EVERCLEAN ‘ LINON’ COLLAR 


Ig the Ideal Collar—always smart, always 
white, cannot be shed from linen, 
Others limp and fray, others need be washed. 
Everclean “ Linon,” when soiled, can be wi 

white as new with a dampcloth. No rubber. 
Cannot be ed from inen 
Collars. Others wear out, but four Everclean 
Collars will last a year. 


Great saving in laundry bills. Great comfort in wear 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 
2 Sample Everciean ‘‘ Linon" Collars 2/6 
6 Everciean “ Linon” Collars............ 6/- 
Samole set of Collar, Front, and pairof 
Cuffs with Gold-cased Links .........++ 5/- 


Order at once. All shapes and sizes can be had, 
THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., Ld., 147, Holborn Bars, London, E.0, 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
“ BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, ure less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 














CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
; THROUGH CANADA. . . 








TRANGAT ANT IC~ Fast and luxurious “ Em: 
Canada. ur days’ open sea. eh Ay CANADA— 
Finest Trains in ne ‘Worl sunting world’s grandest 
Direct connection Cuan ores Tie ey route 
to Western States. e RANGPACE Fast Heute to Japan and 
China, All-British Ro straliaand New Zealand by Canadian 
ie ail Service vid Vancouver. 





For further particulars, apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62°68, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 41, Victoria S.reet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine's 

Parade, Bristol. 


‘THE BOOK MONTHLY.” 


The May “Book Monthly,” which is now 
ready, Sixpence net, contains an inter- 
view with Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, the 
well-known novelist. It also has various 
other articles of a literary interest, and 
all the news about the new books. Its 
illustrations are an engaging feature as 
usual, and, in fine, the May ‘“ Book 
Monthly” is worth getting. The pub- 
lishers are Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, who will 
send a specimen copy free on application. 














Union-Gastre Line Rovar Mai Service 
TO 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEELY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Vis the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES, 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for seieans during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply tc :— 
DONALD OQURRIE & O0., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 


Branch Offices of the Company ¥ Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 

















aaa Ea 
P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 








Programme on Application. 
For Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM RAVIGATION COMPANY, 
123 Leadenhall Street, £.0., or Northumberland ., LONDON, 














. CUNARD LINE | 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN - & ADRIATIC 


by the 


“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


. « « Porte of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES, 
7 . 








° For full particulars apply— . 
. THE CUNARD §&.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 





P & O Round the World Tours 
PDEs cocces tamer cdaneet, 


(Royal Charter dated 1889.) 
Fortnightly Sailings from Southampton to— 


ARGENTINA 6 BRAZIL 


via SPAIN @ PORTUGAL. 
WEST INDIES, BRiSe,couns seamen NEW YORK. 


From LONDON to— 


MOROCCO & CANARY ISLANDS, 


EGYPT, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA @ JAPAN. 
(By Shire Line.) 














For further particulars apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
18, Moorgate Street, E.C., & 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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